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CONCERNING CONTRIBUTORS 


Dorothy Blake 


OROTHY BLAKE has practiced 

what she so ably preaches in 
“Taking Adolescence in Our Stride.” 
On the theory which she expounds in 
this article she has already helped one 
daughter painlessly through most of 
the years of adolescence. She is now 
looking forward to using it with her 
two younger children. We venture to 
say that they will be quite as charming 
as their older sister who recently call- 
ed, with her mother, at the magazine 
offices. 


Our readers are acquainted with the 
writings of ETHEL B. WARING, who has 
contributed popular and practical ar- 
ticles to this magazine before. This 
month she writes on the necessity of 
giving children, early in life, a feeling 
of security, and tells how it may be 
done. The title she has chosen for her 
article—“Can Children Predict About 
You ?”"—is based upon her explanation 
of how security may be achieved. Dr. 
Waring is professor of child develop- 
ment and parent education at the New 
York State College of Home Econom- 
ics at Cornell University. 


was born in Missouri. She has had long 
teaching experience in Oklahoma and 
California. She is now assistant chief 
of the Bureau of Parental Education 
of the California State Department of 
Education and a member of the Ad- 
visory Board of the California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers and of 
the new Advisory Council of the Na- 
tional Congress. 


LUCILE D. ALSOP is a member of the 
staff of the Maternity Center Associa- 
tion, whose objects are ‘“‘to teach the 
public the vital importance of adequate 
maternity care’ and ‘‘to secure, in co- 
operation with all existing agencies, 
such care for all expectant mothers.” 
Mrs. Alsop has been actively inter- 
ested in such work for more than ten 
years, so she is well qualified to write 
the article called “It’s a Man’s Job, 
Too.” Despite the wealth of material 
now available on the subject, Mrs. Al- 
sop’s viewpoint is one that is exceeding- 
ly important, and rarely brought out. 


The author of “The Mother of the 
Handicapped Child,’ EDWARD DYER 
ANDERSON, M.D., is a pediatrician who 
has devoted particular attention to the 
problems of the exceptional child. He 
has contributed sound advice, sym- 
pathetic and practical, which should 
prove valuable. Dr. Anderson is the 
father of four children. His home is 
in Minneapolis. 


L. JEAN BOGERT contributed an ar- 
ticle to the April issue of this maga- 
zine which its many readers will be 
glad to follow up this month by the 
reading of ‘Adapting Food to Differ- 
ent Ages.” Dr. Bogert has done valu- 
able work as a nutrition specialist. 


After his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri School of Journal- 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Jane Addams 


ism a few years ago, ROBERT W. 
JACOBS did free-lance writing and pho- ~ 
tography for newspapers and maga- 
zines. He is now editor and publisher 
of a newspaper in Sonora, Texas, but © 
before he went to Texas he lived in | 
Cleveland where he studied the project 
which he describes in “Training Chil- 
dren for Safety.” 


FLORENCE B. TERHUNE is an author-— 
ity on interior decorating. She has” 
written the article, ‘‘Now That We 
Are Growing Up,” from the point of} 
view of the mother who wants to know © 


what is in good taste—and practical, @ 


too—and of the child who wants 4- 
room of his own. Articles by Mrs. Ter- 

hune have appeared in national mag- 
azines and in newspapers throughout 
the country. 


Our readers are familiar with the ~ 
long and distinguished work which ~ 
JANE ADDAMS has done at Hull House, — 
Chicago, and with her devotion to the © 
promotion of peace among nations. On 
May 2 there will be a dinner at the | 
Willard Hotel in Washington to cele-— 

brate the twen-— 





Daydreaming is 


tieth anniversary 





a subject of in- 
terest to many 
parents. GERTRUDE 
LAWS has contrib- 
uted to this issue 
of the magazine a 
sane and thought- 
ful discussion of 
the significance 
of daydreams in 
human experi- 
ence. Dr. Laws 


45. 








If You Are Interested In... 


The Preschool Child, see pages 8, 11, 15, 19, 27. 
The Grade School Child, see pages 8, 14, 15, 17, 20. 
The High School Boy and Girl, see pages 6, 14, 15. 


Children of All Ages, see pages 10, 16, 24, 26, 27, 35. 
36, 37, 43, 46. 


P. T. A. Problems, see pages 5, 27, 36, 37, 38, 43, 44, 


waa 
of her work with 


the International 
League for Peace 
and Freedom. We 
are proud to pub- 
lish her editorial, 
“In Memoriam.” 
It is particularly 
fitting to the: 
month in which 
we observe Mem= 











orial Day. 
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They gave man 


forty added years 
of life 


The darkness of the Middle Ages was lifting, 
but pestilence was still king. Plague and ty- 
phus, smallpox and diphthe:ta smouldered and 
flared, sweeping towns and villages like a fire. 


And death rode after, trampling old and young. 


The average child born in those days could be 


expected to live for only nineteen years. 


The centuries passed. Dawn came. The sun 
of modern science arose. Today the average 
child born in its light can be expected to live 
for forty years more. 


Every parent alive today must rejoice that this 
gift from great men of science has come to his 
child or hers. These, their children, shall nat 
be trampled in the dawn of life. They shall 
live and grow, in health and vigor, to a ripe 
and peaceful age. 


The great victories of medical science have 
been won for the old as well as the young. And 
it must be that there are victories to come 
which none can foretell. 


For the past 75 years, the House of Squibb has 
worked in the field of medical science, making 
medicinal products to the highest possible stand- 
ards and bringing them within reach of all. 


We shall go on working as medical science goes 
forward to new victories that life may be lived 
still longer and more fully. 


a 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 


Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical 


Profession since 1858 
: ” 7 
The priceless ingredient 
of every product is the honor and 


integrity of its maker 


©1935, E. R.Squibb & Sons 
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Emergency Standards 


O many situations have arisen during the last difficult years in 

which we have all felt that nothing could be done according to 

our accepted standards but must be done as well as possible, that a 

thoughtful person must stop and review what is likely to happen to 
our guides to behavior if we do not understand the situation. 

In our homes we have had to forego comfort in order to accommo- 
date relatives or friends who have been less fortunate than we; in 
our institutions and public services we have had to give up many 
things that we thought were firmly established practices in our edu- 
cational operations while we have had to reduce many essential 
services. 

Every housekeeper knows that she must cut her pattern to fit her 
cloth. We are willing to accommodate our desires to necessity, but 
we must not grow careless about what is, after all, the high standard 
that we had reached before the debacle of ’29. 

This was particularly impressed on me at the annual meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence where we were told many in- 
teresting things about the emergency program of adult and early 
childhood education, as it was explained in the first place by the Re- 
lief Administrator. These were primarily relief and not educational 
projects. 

The teachers were recruited from those who were or were about to 
be placed on relief rolls and they themselves knew that they were not 
trained to the particular work that they were undertaking. But they 
gladly took the few weeks of extra training that were provided and 
they have done fine, conscientious work, though it could not possibly 
be the kind of teaching that we had regarded as necessary. This is 
especially true of the nursery school work. This latter was of such a 
delicate nature that discrimination was made even among good 
kindergartners in order to procure the perfectly fitted teacher who 
might go on to train herself for nursery school work. 

Now the emergency nursery school service is confined largely to 
needy and unemployed families; in many cases it is really a day 
nursery where children are cared for while parents are looking for 
work—a beautiful service for which we shall always be grateful. It 
is a great gratification to read, by the way, in a report by Dr. Grace 
Langdon, the government specialist in emergency nursery schools, 
that “the parent-teacher associations probably more than any other 
one single organization have been instrumental in carrying forward 
the emergency school program in many local communities,” just as 
it was to hear Miss Lummis, the parent education specialist, say of 
that government program that she was depending enormously on the 
parent-teacher associations for help in forwarding that program. 

Let us not relax in our effort to promote this emergency work but 
let us keep before our minds continuously that no emergency pro- 
gram can have the qualities of a deliberate, well prepared and ex- 
ecuted plan, with specially trained persons to direct it. Some day 
we shall be able again to treat education as the highest duty of the 
state to our young people, and we must have preserved intact our 
standards of excellence for it. 


Drag llcgang 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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by DOROTHY BLAKE 
A Discerning Mother Offers Helpful 


Counsel on How to Face These Often 
Trying Years Without Undue Alarm 


T’S a queer world, any way you 

take it. But “take it easy” and it 
isn’t half bad. Particularly, take it 
easy when it comes to what many 
consider the big, bad wolf of adoles- 
cence. Many parents regard it with 
fear or resignation or a feeling of 
stoic fortitude; they approach it as 
they come up to a railroad crossing— 
with tense watchfulness and a feeling 
of danger. Poets regard it as some- 
thing lyrical and flower-like, a fairy 
tale seen behind a veil of illusion— 
“Standing with reluctant feet, where 
the brook and river meet.” But there 
are those sensible persons who are 
able to take it in their stride without 
many sleepless nights. 

Doctors refer to these years of 
change and growth as “the period of 
glandular and functional readjust- 
ments.” What is it, anyway—a disease, 
an affliction; a time of beautiful and 
unreal living; or a time in which boys 
and girls can, without too many direc- 
tions, find themselves? 

It’s just part of the road that leads 
from infancy to old age. It has its 
problems and its joys as does every 
other mile of the journey. Many of us, 
in our own minds, have, to a large 
extent, created the bogy of adolescence 
and feel that it is “that terrible age.” 
After all, any age of a child has to be 
met just one day at a time and, with 


children, the phases of those days are 
quite likely to change with apparent 
suddenness. What troubles you today 
will, by next week, be something else, 
and there is always the chance that a 
good trait will appear as suddenly as 
one which seems to the fond mother a 
bad one, and fill her with unseemly 
maternal pride. 

Not long ago I ran across a descrip- 
tion of the old attitude toward grow- 
ing girlhood. It was in one of Washing- 
ton Irving’s tales of the Alhambra: 


About three years had elapsed 
since the Sultan had beheld his 
daughters, and he could hardly 
credit his eyes at the wonderful 
change which that small space of 
time had made in their appear- 
ance. During the interval they 
had passed that wondrous bound- 


ary line in female life, which 
separates the crude, unformed, 
and thoughtless girl from the 
blooming, blushing, meditative 
woman. 


Well, women don’t seem to blush 
much any more and meditation takes 
time which is more necessary for the 
practical job of living. But Daughter 
does still astonish her fond father— 
and mother—by suddenly turning from 
some one who forgets to brush her 


hair before breakfast to some one 
who takes hours to dress and wishes 
to goodness that brother Jim would 
get some manners. It really is funny 
when you look at it as a sort of re- 
fined vaudeville with complete change 
of program on Wednesday and Satur- 
day. The chances are that in the due 
course and process of time she will 
emerge into a good housewife who is 
far more interested in strained carrots 
for her offspring than in whether 
Garbo is smoldering over a dead past. 
But why make a major problem of a 
process of maturing? If she is sophis- 
ticated today and childish tomorrow, 
what earthly difference does it make? 
She may be a boisterous tomboy one 
day, and a moody dreamer the next, 
but that is no sign that she will grow 
up to be very temperamental. 

But, at least for the sake of peace 
and harmony, treat her enthusiasms 
with respect. So many of them will be 
lost on the way and she’ll need a few 
to carry her pleasantly through the 
years that are not adolescent. I wonder 
sometimes if youngsters from twelve 
to eighteen are really more sensitive 
than the rest of us. It seems to me that 
adults give them more reason to be 
sensitive. They aren’t grown-ups but 
they aren’t children. They are in that 
in-between stage when they are try- 
ing to find themselves, and they need 
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understanding. Let them alone as 
much as possible, keep an even tem- 
perature, and they’ll probably come 
out quite all right and a credit to the 
management. 

Why show tremendous concern just 
because a party of young people runs 
out of gas miles from home and ar- 
rives much later than promised? It is 
certainly not a practice to follow regu- 
larly but it has been known to happen 
to staid business men and their wives 
and is then classified as just one of 
those unavoidable accidents. 

Most boys and girls of the teen age 
are decent and have a balance that is 
dificult to upset. Times have changed, 
even in the last ten years, and they 
talk about subjects that we never 
even read about. But we can’t turn 
back progress. Our children will reach 
their years of maturity faster than 
we did because the whole world is 
geared to a higher and more compli- 
cated speed. That is why we have to 
learn to relax and breathe deeply to see 
them through the time when they are 
trying to figure out their own road 
map—and there are so many detours. 
Tension and worry and fussiness won’t 
help to get us or them anywhere. 


Ir YOU have done a good job up to 
these years, you should have built up 
a love and a loyalty which will stand 
you in good stead now. For this love 
and loyalty are about all you can 
depend upon. Social contacts, athletics, 
School take the youngster’s physical 
being far from home. But the spiritual 
bond and contact will hold fast just 
the same. I don’t remember who said, 
“It goes a long way toward making a 
man trustworthy to let him know that 


you believe him so.’”’ Let us give these 
growing boys and girls all the faith 
and confidence we can summon. 

Let’s follow the fortunes of the 
Sultan’s daughters. They saw, from 
the windows of their high tower, three 
noble Spanish prisoners and, as time 
and roses and the tender music of the 
guitar worked upon their girlish emo- 
tions, they decided to elope. They 
asked the help of their old duenna, 
who began to wring her hands and 
rock back and forth in her grief. 

“But to think of deceiving your 
father—your father who has placed 
such confidence in me!” 

“But,” replied the elder princess, 
“our father has never placed any con- 
fidence in us but has trusted to bolts 
and bars and treated us as captives.” 

So, down the ladder they went and 
away from it all—except the youngest 
princess who stayed from a sudden 
attack of cold feet, and lived to regret 
it. Noble Spanish prisoners do not 
come every day! 

But the moral of the tale is that 
youth has not changed in its attitude 
toward authority. Restrain it with 
bolts and bars and it will find a way 
out with no qualms of conscience. 
Tight locks and bars of rules are only 
taken as a challenge. Give faith that 
they will abide by the rules of fairness 
and self-respect and not one youngster 
in a hundred will let you down. 

“But,” objected one of my friends, 
“T do trust Jean completely. I just 
called up to see if she was really stay- 
ing overnight at your house.” Jean 
was, as a matter of fact. However, 
her reaction was interesting and might 
easily lead to trouble. 

“Mother thinks she’s the big detec- 
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tive. I could fool her any time I want 
and she’d never know the difference.” 

There’s the beginning of one adoles- 
cent problem. If a young person is 
made of the right stuff, and is treated 
like any other honorable human being, 
he will manage his life with reason- 
able success. If the right stuff isn’t 
there, what are you going to do about 
it anyway? Sleuthing won’t help any 
and will only break down what little 
fine quality there may be. Most young- 
sters get into trouble not from inten- 
tion but from inexperience. 

Mary meets an actor. “A real actor, 
Mother, who’s been in a very success- 
ful play. He’s sort of resting now until 
another good play comes along.” 

“What shall we do?” says Mother 
to Father when they are alone that 
evening. “She might get really inter- 
ested in him. Girls are so romantic at 
this age. I feel terribly worried.” 

Mother might just as well get high 
blood pressure every time Mary goes 
skating. True, there have been holes 
in the ice and thin places and people 
have drowned—but most of them 
haven’t and skating is lots of fun. 
Meeting new people is lots of fun too, 
and learning to sort out the real from 
the pretend. To explore the minds and 
experiences of lives that have been 
lived in different ways and different 
places than the comparatively simple 
and steady existence of a guarded 
childhood is adventure and romance. 
It’s a necessary and interesting part 
of growing up—if parents will only 
accept it as that and not make a major 
issue out of the fact that Mary likes an 
actor and talks about him morning, 
noon, and night. The more she talks 
the less she (Continued on page 32) 
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Children’s Feeling of 
Security Depends on 
Their Ability to Tell 
What Is Going to 
Happen to Them 


NLY as one is able to predict 
4) what is likely to happen can one 
feel safe. This is obvious in relation- 
ships with the material environment. 
Laws and customs enable us to predict 
that foods are safe to eat, that build- 
ings will stand the strains of occu- 
pancy, that the elevators will carry 
their loads, and so on ad infinitum. It 
is quite as essential to mental health 
that one be able to predict about re- 
lationships with people. 

Relationships is a formidable word. 
It covers all our virtues and all our 
sins, as people. We succeed or fail in 
life as business or professional workers 





CAN CHILDREN 


PREDICT 
ABOUT 


by Ethel B. Waring 


or as parents largely on the basis of 
our relationships with people. Whether 
in the school, in the home, in the 
shop, in the field, in the office, or in the 
studio, from infancy to old age, there 
is one essential in all wholesome rela- 
tionships between people—and that is 
security. A very simple, get-at-able 
definition of your security is your 
ability to predict what is going to 
happen to you. This is a workable 
criterion. Let’s start with infancy 
where the question is unmistakably 
answered and continue into the more 
complex relationships of later child- 
hood and adulthood. 


YOU? 


Let’s look at two babies. Every one 
knows babies who answer to these 
descriptions. When Mother enters the 
room of the first baby he is just wak- 
ing and he smiles a sleepy smile as he 
puts up two little fists; she picks him 
up and carries him into the warm 
bathroom to change him. By that time 
he is wide awake and kicks vigorous- 
ly when his limbs are free. He makes 
little talking sounds as Mother puts 
on his diapers and he makes body 
movements when mother says, “Up.” 
All through these few minutes he has 
been demonstrating that he has some 
idea of what is going to happen to him 
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next. He has learned from constant 
repetition that he wakens, is picked 
up, is carried to the bathroom, lies on 
the changing table, has panties taken 
off, kicks, gets panties on, is taken up, 
etc. Because it happens that way every 
time and he is always happy in it, he 
accepts each step as it comes in the 
sequence with a certain degree of ex- 
pectation—an increasing ability to pre- 
dict in a simple way the next thing 
that is going to happen to him. The 
secure baby is the one whose experi- 
ence has been regular enough and sim- 
ple enough so that increasingly he can 
recognize the things that happen about 
him as signs, reli- 
able signs of what 
is going to hap- 
pen to him in the 
order of events 
which character- 
ize his day. 

What about the 
other baby ? When 
an adult enters 
his room, he starts 
and cries, for he 
has been handled 
by so many dif- 
ferent persons in 
so many different 
ways that he 
doesn’t know 
what to expect. 
If this time it is 
his mother and 
her grasp of him 
is gentle but firm 
and her voice is 
reassuring, he 
stops crying as 
soon as he is tak- 
en up. But he re- 
sumes it when laid on the changing 
table. It interrupts being held in Moth- 
er’s arms and he doesn’t know what 
may happen next. In his little past, dif- 
ferent things have happened. He sub- 
sides in the joy of kicking free in the 
warm room, but again he cries when 
this is interrupted for the diapers. 
For him each step is an uncertainty, it 
is an interruption of what is. For the 
first child each step, pleasant enough 
in itself, is a sign for the next thing 
which always happens immediately 
afterward. 

This ability to predict has to be 
learned. It can be learned readily if 
the situation is kept the same day after 
day. What are some of the factors in 
this situation which are kept the same 
for the first baby and have made it 
possible for him to learn what to ex- 
pect ? 

1. The time of waking: His little 
bedy has learned to waken at the time 
he has been wakened regularly. 

2. The order of events: Waking— 
seeing Mother—being taken into Moth- 


er’s arms—being carried to the bath- 
room—lying on the changing table— 
getting panties off—kicking—getting 
panties on—being taken up. 

3. The place: Each place stands for 
its own activity—the bed in the cool 
bedroom for sleeping, the changing 
table in the warm bathroom for 
changing and kicking. 

4. The equipment: The changing 
table is convenient so that each move- 
ment Mother makes is steady and 
efficient, and the movements the baby 
makes are unhampered and he is com- 
fortable throughout the brief chang- 
ing. 





The happy baby has learned to know what to expect in his little world 


5. The person: The same person, his 
mother, is always there as he wakens. 
He has learned to expect her, to hear 
her voice and to feel her handling. 

When all of these factors are the 
same day after day, the baby soon 
begins to expect events to happen to- 
day, this time, as they always have 
happened. Each event is a sign for 
those which follow. His whole body 
has a readiness for each event in turn, 
a readiness to behave as it has learned 
to behave, and always with comfort 
and well-being as a result. 

It seems obvious in the young in- 
fant’s life and learning that security 
is conditioned by such factors as 
regularity in time; regular order of 
events; regularity in place; regularity 
and suitability in equipment; and 
regularity in the person caring for 
him, including the movements she 
makes, the words she says, and the 
way she moves and speaks. Only 
regular occurrences can be predicted. 
Security depends upon being able to 
predict. 
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Now what happens as the child 
gets older? At all ages the same 
criterion can be used in examining 
the relationship between our children 
and ourselves. Does your child know 
what to expect of you? Can he predict 
what you will do? Only on that basis 
can he know what to do. 

Children who cannot rely on fixed 
objective signs for the sequence of 
events learn, of necessity, to inter- 
pret the subtle personal signs which 
must guide their behavior. Two small 
boys were overheard at their play 
when Mother called from the house. 
They glanced at each other but went 
right on with their 
play until the 
third call, which 
was more insis- 


tent. Then the 
older child laid 
down his tools 


and said to his 
brother, ‘““Now she 
means business,” 
and they went 
toward the house. 
Children scru- 
tinize the faces of 
adults when they 
want something— 
and modify their 
tactics as they 
think the facial 
expression war- 
rants. Children 
who are in a 
scrape decide 
from moment to 
moment how far 
to go with the 
truth, how far to 
explain, and how 
far to stretch their fabrication. 
Angelo Patri tells the incident of 
how two little girls who had encount- 
ered the same accident differed great- 
ly in their relationships with adults: 


Are the children sure of you? 

I ask because today Jean 
Marie and Genevieve fell on their 
way to school. They were running 
a race and the road man had just 
oiled the road. 

They dripped in to Miss Jennie. 

“My, my!” said Miss Jennie, as 
she scraped and rubbed and 
scraped again. “What will your 
mother say, Jean Marie?” 

“She'll say, ‘You poor thing. 
How did you get that way?’” 
giggled Jean Marie. 

“And what will your mother 
say, Genevieve ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” No smile 
lighted the clouded face. “Maybe 
she will be nice about it and may- 
be she’ll be mad and slap me. 
Just depends.” And the small 
body (Continued on page 30) 








DRAWING BY FRED OLSon 


The Significance of Daydreams in 
Human Experience—Their Causes 
and What Can Be Done About Them 


WOMAN worked at a task 
which required her to spend two 
hours and ten minutes every day on a 
street car. The seats on the car were 
suited to the comfort of very tall per- 
sons. There were no foot rests. The 
woman was short in stature and un- 
able to reach the floor with her feet. 
The car stopped frequently, and al- 
ways stopped and started abruptly. 
There were days when she was too 
tired to read under those conditions of 
motion. She spent hours of her time 
on that car daydreaming of buying 
land without money, and of finding 
rich oil deposits on the land; of the 
sudden release from the exactions of 
work which enabled her to make a liv- 
ing. In her daydreams she rode in the 
most comfortable car, dressed appro- 
priately, and she provided for mem- 
bers of her family in a way which 
meant luxury to her. She made con- 
tributions to public welfare in num- 
bers of ways. She succeeded in trans- 
forming an experience which other- 
wise would have been exhausting, into 
quite a delightful one. She never failed 
to be enough aware of her surround- 
ings to get off at the right place and go 
to her own place of work or to her own 
abode. 
She realized that she was daydream- 
ing as a means of escape from an 
otherwise painful situation. She knew 


by GERTRUDE LAWS 


that the dream was a form of wish 
fulfilment. She knew it was a kind of 
compensation for difficulties inherent 
in her lot in life. She maintained a 
measure of humor about her day- 
dreaming, and was aware that there 
could be danger of dreaming so much 
that the practical demands of the day 
might pass unnoticed.(As far as either 
she or her friends could tell, there was 
no injury done by the extended day- 
dreaming in which she indulged.) In- 
deed, it is quite possible that she was 
pleasanter to live with than she would 
have been if she had given way to self- 
pity, or endured like a martyr the dis- 
comfort of her long daily rides. 
Daydreaming is a mechanism of _es- 
cape from intolerable ne it 
is available to all human beings. It is 
one which is used more commonly than 
is suspected. Most normal people use 
it from time to time to take the edge 
off of some disappointment or to se- 
cure temporary release from a per- 
manent dissatisfaction with life. Pro- 
fessor Burnham speaks of the satis- 
faction of uniting the completion of a 
task with the idea that was projected, 
and of finding the achievement good. 
Children’s joy in success is, in part, 
dependent upon the enthusiastic ap- 
preciation of achievements which they 
have delighted in, by other members 
of the living group. Prosaic acceptance 
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of their accomplishments, or an urge 
for adult standards by adults, often 
drives children to dream the feeling of 
success which seems so necessary{ It 
becomes a threat to reasonable living 
when it is a habitual mode of adjust- 
ment to difficulty) When an individual! 
of any age fails regularly to meet the) 
ordinary difficulties of life and retires| 
into a daydream in which the dreamer 
is always triumphant, he is abnormal 
and needs the care of a specialist. 
We vary in the intensity of desire for 
a particular object or experience. Con- 
ditions of life, therefore, which may be 
quite satisfactory to one individual in 
a family group, may be almost intoler- 
able for another member of the same 
family. For the latter, escape in some 
manner is a necessity. It is not difficult 
to understand that typical school con- 
ditions which subject large groups of 
children to the same general condi- 
tions day after day, regardless of 
either physical health or emotional, 
social, and intellectual maturity, de- 
velop a measure of daydreaming 4s 
the only available means of escape. 
A child in the class of a popular and 
successful teacher was reported to be 
inattentive and careless—a reputation 
new to that particular child. Investi- 
gation showed that a quality of the 
teacher’s voice was “intolerable” to 
that child, (Continued on page 34) 
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IT’S A 


F YOU were to ask any ten mar- 
' ried men, “What do you know 
about maternity care?’ the answer 
nine times would be, “My wife knows 
all about that.” 

The women have the babies, the 
men have their work. The king’s in 
his counting house and the queen is in 
her parlor. It is a rather simple doc- 
trine that has been tacitly accepted 
by both the husband and the wife. It 
doesn’t mean any lack of love or de- 
votion—it is just the custom. 

And why are these men so sure their 
wives know all about maternity care? 
And is it just the wife’s job? When 
the baby arrives, the husband doesn’t 
feel it is just his wife’s baby. It is his 
baby, too. 

Most men, as well as many women, 
think that childbirth will take care of 
itself, so long as a good doctor is pres- 
ent at the time the baby is born. But 
unfortunately, that is not the case. 
Sometimes a man even goes so far as 
to suggest in his ignorance that all his 
wife’s plans for care must be unneces- 
sary for after all, “My 
mother had seven chil- 
dren and she never had 
a doctor for any one of 
them.’ Perhaps if his 
wife isn’t too numbed 
by this remark, she 
might ask, “How many 
are living ?’’ and, ‘““How 
was your mother?” 
And perhaps he could 
answer those questions 
and perhaps he would 
rather not. 

In New York City, 
where every facility 
exists for the best pos- 
sible care for’ the 
pregnant woman, the 
New York Academy of 
Medicine’s Study of 
Maternal Mortality re- 
ports that “65.8 per 
cent of the women who 
died from childbirth causes, would 
have lived if their care had been proper 
in all respects.” The report states fur- 
ther that one-third of these deaths 
were the result of the carelessness 
or ignorance of the mothers them- 
Selves. Either they did not know how 
to take care of themselves or they 
neglected to do so because they did 
not realize the importance of care. 

The report of the Academy also 
condemns the increase in operative 
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MAN’S JOB. TOO 


by LUCILE D. ALSOP 


A Sensible Article for 
Husbands to Talk Over 
with Their Wives 


interference in maternity cases. “The 
safest mother,” says Dr. George W. 
Kosmak, chairman of the Medical 
Board of the Maternity Center Asso- 
ciation, “is she who bravely deter- 
mines to see her ordeal through with 
the expert care of a doctor who is in 
no hurry, has good judgment, pa- 
tience, and the skill of wide experi- 
ence. Obstetrics is not only a science 

it is an art, and the record of the 
doctor selected for the successful 
practice of this art is the most im- 
portant factor. Wisdom lies in using 
care to select the doctor, and then 
leaving in full confidence to him 
whether or not anesthetics or instru- 
mentation is needed, without trying 
to prevail upon him to make painless 
a process from which pain cannot be 
wholly dissociated without a sacrifice 
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Both the father and his baby enjoy playing together. 
Today’s father shows his interest before the baby comes 


in safety. Childbirth in its simplest 
aspect is a sundering of one living 
organism from another by muscular 
propulsive action on the part of the 
enclosing organism, not unlike the 
peristaltic waves of digestion. Pain 
seems to be a natural and necessary 
accompaniment of such a normal 
severing, and it is quite clear how 
anodynes which quiet pain, also in- 
hibit muscular contraction, and may 
easily require the use of instruments 
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with attendant risks which are need- 
less in many cases.” 

The economic factor plays an im- 
portant rdéle in this drama of life. But 
the husband’s ability to pay the bills is 
no guarantee that his wife and baby 
are adequately cared for. This same 
Study of Maternal Mortality also 
analyzed the mortality rate accord- 
ing to economic groups. The highest 
rate was among the slum population, 
the lowest among those most favor- 
ably situated financially. But in the 
so-called white collar group, which is 
able, as a group, to pay for medical 
care and represents the clientele of the 
general practitioner and the less high- 
ly trained specialist, the rate was al- 
most as high as the rate for the slum 
population. 

Talk to any obstetrician—the doc- 
tors who have specialized in maternity 
care. Not one, but all, will say that 
just because a woman has had one 
baby safely it does not follow at all 
that she can relax her vigilance with 
the second or subsequent ones. Having 
the others is, perhaps, 
potentially more haz- 
ardous. She is older and 
some organic weakness 
may have _ developed 
and must be watched. 
And then, so often, she 
has more to do. Often 
the pressure on the 
woman to keep her 
home up to its usual 
standard is so great 
that she neglects and 
forgets her real prob- 
lem. It is not just 
household duties but it 
is the proper use of the 
household budget, the 
morale of her family, 
her husband’s peace of 
mind, the right environ- 
ment and opportunities 
for the other children 


that absorb her heart 
and mind. 


Ir is right here that it becomes 
important for the husband, as well 
as the wife, to know that adequate 
care may be the means of preventing 
developments of a very serious nature. 
A woman, on the whole, thinks all 
too little of the risk. Some one must 
do the thinking for her and protect 
her. If the husband realizes the need, 
then he will insist that his wife get 
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and use the care that she really should 
have. 

For no matter how skilled the care 
she may have during pregnancy and 
confinement, the expectant mother 
must cooperate with her doctor. She 
must realize her needs and use her 
intelligence and self-control. If some 
one who loves her gives her moral 
support and courage and insists that 
the doctor’s orders be carried out, 
doing what is necessary seems worth 
while. Her husband should find out 
and consider her needs, therefore, in 
such matters as diet, rest, exer- 
cise, pleasures. Preparedness is 
the keynote of the whole situa- 
tion. 

One of the most tragic things 
is the home where no plans have 
been made. The mother comes 
home from the hospital with a 
new baby and a few days later 
the whole house is in confusion. 
Wet diapers hang everywhere, 
the kitchen is in chaos, the 
mother nervous and worn out, 
and the husband utterly dis- 
couraged. All this can be pre- 
vented. Before the mother goes 
to the hospital, she and her 
husband should work out just 
how they will do everything. A 
schedule should be made so that 
they can fit the baby into their 
home without disrupting the 
scheme of things to which they 
have become accustomed. In al- 
most every community there are 
visiting nurses who will help 
parents make practical plans. 
If there are mothercraft classes, 
the expectant mother should at- 
tend them. 

When a young couple begin 
to plan for the new baby they 
may find that some of the things 
they have been doing, they will 
not be able to do, in exactly the 
same way, after the baby comes. 
It is helpful if they make some 
of these adjustments before the 
baby arrives. In the evenings 
during the last few weeks before the 
baby comes, when the wife cannot go 
about quite so much, there will be 
plenty of time to talk things over. 


ALL that this preparation calls for 
really is the exercise of good com- 
mon sense. As soon as the man and 
his wife think that a baby is com- 
ing, they should make inquiries about 
what kind of care is available in their 
community. It is best to ask one of the 
officers of the medical society or the 
obstetrician who is in charge of the 
maternity service in the best hospital. 
They should not ask this advice of a 
neighbor. 

After they have this information 
they should go to the doctor or hos- 


pital as advised. The wife must do 
exactly as she is told, and she must 
do it every day. She must not feel 
that just because she follows advice 
for a few days she can be careless 
and skip a few days. It is important 
that her husband go with her on the 
first visit because if he understands 
exactly what it is she is supposed to 
do, it will be less easy for her to make 
a mistake. Most hospitals and doctors 
give their patients a printed slip of 
instructions which should be care- 
fully read and followed. 





The Pioneer Woman. Having children is no 


longer only the wife’s job 


The wife must not think the doctor 
is too fussy when he makes a thorough 
examination one of the first times she 
goes to see him. That is the only way 
he can tell how her body is working. 
The earlier he sees her, the better it 
will be. His examination will include 
almost every part of her body. He 
will ask about all the illnesses she 
has had, the health of her parents, 
the number of children they had. 
Everything, in fact, that could pos- 
sibly have any bearing on her condi- 
tion. He will take her temperature, 
measure her blood pressure, examine 
her lungs, make a urinalysis, and take 
a sample of her blood to examine. He 
will weigh her. To our grandmothers, 
some of this care might seem unim- 
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portant but there is a reason for each 
thing done. For example, tempera- 
tures often change when any part of 
the body is not working properly. The 
doctor will want to see the expectant 
mother every two or three weeks, or 
oftener, throughout pregnancy. He 
will then know all abouf her condition 
as the baby is developing and so wil] 
be able to give her the best of care 
when the baby is born. 

The patient must ask the doctor 
as many questions as she feels she 
needs to, to be sure she knows just 
what he does want her to do, 
Neither she nor her husband 
must be worried if the doctor 
does not find everything just as 
it should be. Very few people 
grow up with perfect bodies and 
it is easy for some little thing to 
get out of order. Almost every- 
thing can be made right if the 
doctor knows about it early 
enough. 

If a pregnant woman does not 
feel well, if she has any aches 
or pains, if she is worried about 
anything, the doctor or the 
nurse should be told. No dis- 
comfort, ache, pain, or queer 
feeling, anywhere in her body— 
even if it lasts only a few min- 
utes—is too small to bother the 
doctor about. He can’t do his 
part of the teamwork if he isn’t 
told. It is often the small dis- 
comfort that no one bothers 
with that may make trouble 
later on. 

Don’t ask the neighbors what 
to do. No one but the doctor 
and the nurse working under 
his instructions should tell the 
wife what to do. One of the 
most annoying and commonest 
developments is the morbid in- 
terest and advice offered by 
outsiders. For some _ reason, 
people love to go into great de- 
tail about the trouble they or 
their friends have had when 
they were pregnant. Often they 
scare the young parents needlessly 
with their list of conflicting ‘‘don’ts’— 
and here again, knowledge and com- 
mon sense on the part of both parents 
is a valuable asset. The doctor is the 
only one who can be depended on to 
point out which conditions are serious, 
and which are unnecessary worries. 
He knows the particular case, and 
that’s the important thing. 


Ler us sum up, then, the important 
things that the husband will see that 
his wife gets, after he has procured 
for her the services of a competent 
doctor or qualified hospital. The fol- 
lowing points should constitute 4 
good working basis: 

(Continued on page 42) 
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THE MOTHER 


HANDICAPPED CHILD 


MRTICLES are written about moth- 
ers, songs are dedicated to them, 
and a day is set aside each year to 
pay them homage. This is only fitting 
and just, but I think that there should 
be special articles, special songs, and 
special days to honor the mothers of 
handicapped children. 

In bringing up the normal child 
there are innumerable sac- 
rifices to be made by the 
mother, and she willingly 
makes them. There is the 
physical care of the child, 
the constant watching, and 
the worries about his men- 
tal and moral development. 
But with all this there is 
the joy which she has in 
knowing, too, that all of 
her sacrifices tend to make 
it possible for her child to 
develop into a person who 
can enter the game of life 
well prepared and well 
equipped to make a place 
for himself. The mother of 
the mentally or physically 
defective child, besides 
having the extra burden of 
added physical care, has 
the almost unbearable sor- 
row of knowing that her 
child can never enter the 
race at all, or at least if he 
does that he starts with a 
tremendous handicap. 

I wish to discuss some 
of the problems that this 
mother has and I hope that 
I may make a few sugges- 
tions which will in some 
way help her to meet them. 
By handicapped children, 
I mean those who are 
blind, deaf, or dumb, those 
who are crippled physi- 
cally, and those who are 
mentally defective. Al- 
though there are specific 
problems which arise in the various 
types of handicap, it is of those which 
apply to all that I shall write. 

When a mother is told, or when she 
herself realizes, that her child is handi- 
capped, there is danger that her re- 
action may take one of the following 








by 


Edward Dyer Anderson, M.D. 


forms. She is likely to refuse to admit 
or accept the fact that it is true. She 
steadfastly refuses to believe the 
truth, feeling subconsciously that if 
she will not admit the facts it will in 
some way help her child. This is a 
great mistake because not only will it 
make it harder for her but it will often 
actually hinder her from doing what 








handicap, she should find out from the 
best possible source the extent of the 
handicap. She should learn what can 
be done to correct or help it, and if 
nothing can be done she should know 
it. If something can be done, medic- 
inally, surgically, or by special edu- 
cational methods, obviously she should 
do everything within her power to see 
that her child receives the 
help. On the other hand, 
if nothing can be done, she 
must not make the com- 
mon mistake of going from 
doctor to doctor, from cult 
to cult, often getting the 
family hopelessly into debt 
and, worse than that, hav- 
ing her hopes raised and 
then pitifully dashed, all to 
no avail. 

Another attitude which 
the mother must avoid is 
one of bitterness. Certain- 








PHOTOGRAPH BY BOB LEAVITT 
The sooner we face the facts squarely and hon- 
estly, the better we are able to cope with them 


is best for the child. Just as it is true 
with most hard and unpleasant things 
which we must meet in this world, so 
is it true in this problem that the 
sooner we face the facts squarely and 
honestly, the better we are able to 
cope with them. If her child has a 
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ly I can understand why 
a mother might become 
bitter and if it would help 
the child, the family, or 
herself, no one would 
blame her for being so. 
However, if she allows her- 
self to give way to this 
attitude she will find her 
load much harder to carry 
and she will find it almost 
impossible to keep the 
child from becoming bitter 
also. If the child becomes 
resentful, it is absolutely 
impossible for him to make 
the best possible adjust- 
ment to his handicap. 
Another hazard which 
the mother must avoid is 
that of letting her great 
sympathy for the child 
warp her judgment. If she 
does this there is great 
danger that the child will 
become spoiled from too 
much attention. The mother will hesi- 
tate to discipline him when he needs 
it and instead of being taught self- 
control and independence, which he will 
need so much as he grows older, he will 
expect special privileges, feel abused 
if he does not (Continued on page 32) 
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6eM T'S not the boys’ 
fault!” This is the 


statement I have heard re- 
peatedly when people have 
been discussing the ques- 
tion in our March issue: 
Mr. and Mrs. Prater are 
concerned about their two 
boys, David, aged seven, 
and Wallace, aged four- 
teen. Both are bashful. 
They will not come to the 
table when there are guests, unless 
compelled to do so. Whenever possible, 
they avoid meeting their parents’ 
friends. 

I was surprised and pleased to re- 
ceive a letter from a home economics 
teacher at McKeesport, Pennsylvania, 
who wrote: “I read the problem of 
David and Wallace to one of my 
classes and let them discuss it a bit. 
Three of the girls who had brothers 
came through with reasons which 
might have some bearing on the prob- 
lem of the Praters. One girl, Jane, who 
has a brother thirteen years old, said 
he practically refuses to eat when their 
aunt, a nurse, comes to visit, because 
she always insists that he must eat all 
of his vegetables. She tries to force the 
issue and an unpleasant situation al- 
ways follows. Ruth said her little 
brother always seems uncomfortable 
when strangers watch him eat and 
talk about him at the table. He some- 
times cries if they continue to direct 
conversation to him or about him. She 
thinks his trouble is shyness that he 
cannot seem to overcome. Betty Jean 
said her brother, Carl, is sensitive 
about girls and is teased a lot about 
them by relatives and older brothers 
in the presence of company, so that 
many times he will not go to the table 
to eat with company.” 

Isn’t it interesting that these high 
school girls, who usually seem so criti- 
cal of their younger brothers, are real- 
ly most sympathetic and understand- 
ing? If David and Wallace have an 
older sister, she may suggest a possi- 
ble cause for their reluctance to meet 
grown-ups. 

During a conference at Columbus, 
Georgia, a group of mothers discussed 
this question with me. ‘Perhaps the 
boys are naturally timid, as I was,” 
said one. “Or the parents themselves 
may be ill at ease,” said another. 
“They probably get it from one of their 
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IN OUR 


NEIGHBORHOOD 


An Exchange of Experiences 
Conducted by ALICE SOWERS 


parents.” After some discussion the 
group agreed that a child may shun 
people if he sees a parent do so, but 
that this is due to imitation rather than 
heredity. Shyness need not be handed 
down from father to son and it does 
not necessarily follow that David and 
Wallace will be timid even if one or 
both of their parents are. 

With this common understanding 
that the avoidance of adults is a habit 
which can be prevented—and there- 
fore cured—the group continued to 
search for other possible causes for the 
Prater situation. “It may be that they 
have been taken from their play when 
they didn’t wish to leave; or they have 
had to wash with particular care, or 
change their suits when guests were 
expected. Thus, to them guests mean 
these disagreeable things,” suggested 
a mother of three boys, who added, “I 
speak from experience.” 

“It is also possible,” said another, 
“that they know how little to expect 





PHILLIP IS SLOW 


Phillip, aged five years, is slow dress- 
ing in the morning and must be re- 
minded to hurry. His mind seems to be 
miles away. His parents say other 
friends with boys seem to have this 
same problem and all would welcome 
suggestions. 

Won’t you discuss this at home, in 
your neighborhood, in your study 
group, or in your parent-teacher asso- 
ciation and write us what causes you 
have found in similar cases? Send 
your letters to Alice Sowers, 1201 Sizx- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., before May 10. They will be 
printed in the July issue. 





from the guests. Usually 
children are bored by the 
conversation of adults and, 
as a rule, they are ignored 
throughout the meal.” 

“Perhaps they would be 
glad if they were so for- 
tunate,”’ chuckled a third. 
“The chances are they have 
had to suffer through too 
much conversation about 
themselves. Any normal 
boy resents the criticisms, bragging, 
or teasing by his parents, or the gush- 
ing of a guest.” This remark set loose 
a regular torrent of suggestions as to 
the type of things adults do say about 
children in front of them. ‘“‘Joe’s teach- 
er says he has the best voice in the 
Glee Club.” “Our Fred is the only 
boy in his crowd who never smokes.” 
“I don’t know what we are going to 
do with Ed, he has such wretched 
table manners.” “John is learning 
Spanish. Say a few words for them, 
John.” ‘We think Harry likes the new 
girl next door but he won't say any- 
thing. See him blush!” “You were the 
cutest baby, Bobby; I still have the 
picture of you in your bath.” These are 
a few of the mental tortures listed. Is 
it surprising if Joe, Fred, Ed, John, 
Harry, or Bobby views with little 
pleasure the advent of guests? “Some 
children who have been humiliated be- 
fore guests,” said one member of the 
Columbus group, “frequently have 
their misdeeds reviewed as soon as the 
guests leave. They fear they cannot 
come up to their parents’ expecta- 
tions. This not only makes them self- 
conscious and uncomfortable while 
the guests are present, but fills them 
with dread of what is to follow.” 

The group suggested that (1) David 
and Wallace be given frequent, casual 
opportunities to be with adults; (2) 
the family atmosphere be a natural 
one when guests are present and ‘“‘com- 
pany manners” be used every day; 
(3) the parents set the boys an ex- 
ample of poise and ease with guests; 
(4) the boys be treated as courteously 
as the guests; (5) at least part of the 
conversation be general enough to in- 
clude the children and their opinions 
treated courteously; (6) the parents 
and guests refrain from compliments 
and criticisms to or about the boys in 
their presence; and (7) the boys be 
excused early if they wish. 
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ADAPTING 






PHOTOGRAPHS BY H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


ROM the cradle through life, we 
EF: continually making, or we 
should make, adjustments by which 
our food supply is suited to the spe- 
cial needs and digestive abilities at 
various age periods. It is important to 
know why we need to adapt diet to 
age, and the guiding principles which 
are back of such adjustments. 

The baby’s diet must be confined 
chiefly to milk, that nearly perfect 
food designed by nature for his suste- 
nance. A young baby cannot digest 
concentrated foods, starches, or much 
fat, and its digestive tract is extreme- 
ly sensitive to roughage, bacteria, or 
irritating foods of any kind. So the in- 
fant must have a dilute, non-irritat- 
ing, very easily digested but complete 
food; sterile milk usually fills the bill, 
with more or less modification. Moth- 
er’s milk can be taken at full strength, 
but cow’s milk generally has to be 
diluted and subjected to heating to 
bring it within the range of the feeble 
digestive powers of the first months 
of life. In the case of evaporated milk 
the heat treatment has been long 
enough so that most babies can take 
this at full strength. 

As the baby gets older, its digestive 
abilities develop and the alimentary 
tract becomes somewhat less sensitive. 
From the age of about six months— 
more or less, depending upon how 
sturdy or delicate the child’s digestion 
is—the feedings may be larger in 
amount and less frequent; the milk 
mixture can be gradually made more 
concentrated; and thoroughly cooked 
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to DIFFERENT AGES 


by L. Jean Bogert 


cereal gruel, fruit juice, vegetable 
broth, egg yolk, and the strained pulp 
of cooked vegetables and fruits can be 
added in small amounts to supplement 
the milk in some of the nutritive essen- 
tials needed for growth. 

Food during the second year must 
be very similar to that given the first 
year, as the digestive tract gains in 
capability quite slowly and is still 
easily upset. Although teeth are com- 
ing through, the chewing ability is still 
very limited. A quart of milk, orange 
juice, 1 to 2 teaspoonfuls of cod-liver 
oil, thoroughly cooked cereal, strained 
twice, from one-half to one egg-yolk, 
a little baked potato, a few slices of 
toast or zwieback, and a small amount 
(2 to 4 tablespoons each) of cooked, 
strained green vegetable and of cooked 
fruit pulp should make up the daily 
diet. These foods furnish everything 
needed for growth, and attempts to 
give more variety or larger amounts 
usually result in digestive disasters, 
for the digestive tract is working at 
about the limits of its capacity. 


DIET FOR TODDLERS 


EBETWEEN the ages of two to five 
years, we can begin to increase the 
quantity and widen the variety of 
foods given, though keeping in the 
main to the same types of food. The 
diet should still be built around milk, 
cereals, bread, eggs, and cooked mild 
fruits and vegetables. Cooked cereals 
need no longer be strained and occa- 
sionally some prepared cereal may be 
given, provided it is not too hard to 
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chew. Vegetables are not well masti- 
cated, so that they are best finely 
chopped or mashed, and some of the 
harsher fibered ones may still need to 
be put through a sieve. Stewed prunes 
and apricots may be given whole rath- 
er than strained; baked apples and 
bananas (mashed) are useful; some 
of the more delicate fruits, such as 
oranges, pears, peaches, bananas, or 
scraped apple, may be given in small 
amounts raw. 

Sugar and fats can be used a iittle 
more freely, though still with caution. 
Top milk or thin cream may appear on 
cereal, a teaspoonful or so of butter 
be spread on bread or used to season 
vegetables, and a little bacon fat may 
be put on vegetables or baked potato. 
Sugar should not be used on cereals, 
in cooked fruit, or in candy and pre- 
serves, but should be reserved as a 
flavoring for the simple desserts which 
may now be served once a day. 

Desserts must not only be easily di- 
gested but they should be those which 
incorporate milk and eggs, cereals or 
fruit pulp. Junket, custard, cornstarch 
or gelatin blanc mange, and rice, 
tapioca, or bread puddings make the 
best desserts, supplemented by the use 
of stewed fruits. Milk may also be 
given in vegetable soups and cream 
sauce on vegetables. A full quart 
should be taken daily in these various 
ways and as a beverage. Hard, dry 
bread or toast is important to encour- 
age chewing and to develop the teeth 
and jaws. Even if other foods can 
be tolerated without apparent harm, 
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they should not be eaten by young 
children since they crowd out of the 
diet the foods which are so much 
needed for building tissues during this 
period of rapid growth. 


DIETS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


WuuHen children start to school their 
meal hours are apt to be less regular 
and they may be tempted to eat be- 
tween meals. Five- to seven-year-olds 
still need the mid-morning or mid- 
afternoon lunch which they have been 
receiving since they went on a sched- 
ule of three regular meals; it is best 
for them to have the main meal at 
midday, with a supper of more easily 
digested foods, and early bedtime. 
The temptation to give children of 
this age meat, hot breads, more elab- 
orate desserts, and sweets should be 
resisted. They need so much food in 


proportion to their size and such rela- 
tively large amounts of tissue-building 
materials, that it is common sense to 
stick to the easily digested foods and 
those like milk, eggs, vegetables, and 
fruits which are rich in good quality 
proteins, in mineral elements, and in 
vitamins needed for growth. It is wise 
to continue giving one to two tea- 
spoonfuls of cod-liver oil daily, espe- 
cially for city children during the win- 
ter months. Plain milk or fruit sher- 
bets, simple ice cream, and fruit gela- 
tins or whips may be used occasionally 
for variety in desserts. 

Bread sticks, croutons, hard crack- 
ers, or well-baked muffins with plenty 
of crust may sometimes be served to 
these children, but soft rolls and crack- 
ers should be avoided. Tomato juice or 
mild cheese may be used to flavor 
cream sauce poured over toast, and 


creamed vegetables on toast make ag 
good supper dish. Almost any vege- 
table can now be eaten if softened by 
proper cooking, and mashed, chopped 
or strained as necessary; a few strong- 
flavored, harsh-textured, and gas- 
forming vegetables like overdone cab- 
bage, Brussels sprouts, turnips, and 
parsnips should not be given to chil- 
dren. Perfectly ripe apples, bananas, 
peaches, and pears may be introduced 
cautiously into the diet, while the 
dried fruits such as prunes, apricots, 
and dates are very useful if softened 
by long, slow cooking and with tough 
outer skins removed, if necessary. 
Older elementary school children 
(eight to twelve years of age) can 
usually take more raw fruits, small 
amounts of raw vegetables, cooked 
vegetables and fruits without the pre- 
cautions of (Continued on page 26) 


IT’S UP TO US 


What Children Do 


by Alice Sowers and Alice L. Wood 





Father: Raymond, keep your eyes peeled for the traffic 


cop and [ll step on it. 


Illustrations by IRIS BEATTY JOHNSON 











Father: Yes, Ted, I know the traffic cop isn’t in sight, but 


after all, the lawful speed is the safe speed. 


Ted is more apt to be a safe driver 


Beeause 


He is learning to respect the laws which have been made to protect the greatest 
number of people. Raymond is getting the idea that it is not wrong to disregard 
the law, that the harm comes in getting caught. Ted will be a better citizen. 
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TRAINING CHILDREN 


HEN a Cleveland, Ohio, moth- 
W.. tells her son or daughter to 
“come straight home from school’”’ she 
has 60 per cent more assurance that 
the child can do so without suffering a 
fatal traffic injury than she had in 
1930. That fact has been established 
as a result of a carefully planned 
safety program in the “school popu- 
lation” of 250,000 in Greater Cleve- 
land. 

Child traffic deaths in 1930 reached 
a peak of sixty-six. In 1933 twenty- 
seven lost their lives from traffic 
causes. All traffic accidents involving 
children were reduced in the same pe- 
riod from 1,648 to 1,291—a decrease of 
21.5 per cent. 

The program, which is in charge of 
the assistant superintendent of schools 
and the managing director of the 
Cleveland Safety Council, embraces 
many types of safety instruction. The 
records show that child deaths due to 
accidents of any type dropped from a 
high of 122 in 1929 to 56 in 1933. 

Loose-leaf lesson units are sent to 
teachers each month. These give time- 
ly, practical suggestions for the safety 
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SAFETY 


by Robert W. Jacobs 


How One City Teaches Its Pupils 
to Avoid Some of the Accident 
Hazards of Today 


instruction of children of each age- 
group. Facts regarding accidents most 
likely to occur that month are in- 
cluded. In the 1933 “No Accident” con- 
test 900 students of the winning grade 
school attended 148,295 enrolment 
days. They had learned safety so thor- 
oughly that their education was not 
interrupted by a single accident which 
required absence from school for even 
one-half day. 

Cleveland children know Sergeant 
Arthur Roth of the Cleveland Police 
Department as their respected friend 
in uniform and not as a “policeman- 
who-will - get-us-if-we-don’t-behave.” 
Sergeant Roth might be called the city 
police department’s field man assigned 
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to full-time duty “selling” safety 
knowledge to future citizens. He is a 
vital force in the well-rounded plan of 
safety education. 

Securing evidence for prosecution 
of traffic violators who caused acci- 
dents resulted in Sergeant Roth’s be- 
coming more interested in prevention 
of accidents than in punishment of 
offenders. Always enjoying work with 
children, this bachelor—now forty- 
seven years old—welcomed transfer 
to school work. Regular army train- 
ing had given him a physique children 
admire. Special training in child 
psychology and safety practice helped 
equip him. 

Successful safety instruction, accord- 
ing to Sergeant Roth, is possible only 
by speaking the child’s language, 
teaching through the eye rather than 
the ear, and by the instructor’s having 
a sound understanding of children. 

When he started his work several 
years ago, the children feared him. 
Now he is a trusted friend they love. 
He often receives confidences that sur- 
prise him and he never betrays the 
children, for, as he says it, “If I should 
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‘squeal,’ as they call it, I would be 
lost. Many times I have to cross my 
heart solemnly before I hear some- 
thing even the child’s mother and 
father do not know.” 


SERGEANT ROTH believes that in- 
stilling fear in the child’s mind is 
no way to teach safety methods. 
Parents, however, often unwittingly 
make the child afraid. At other times 
they thoughtlessly make the practice 
of safety difficult. If for any reason 
the child gets up late for school he may 
eat his breakfast hastily and be hur- 
ried off to school in an excited, trou- 
bled mental state. The day may be 
ruined for him. The mentally upset 
child is more liable to have accidents. 

Views of accidents that have actual- 
ly happened are shown to the children 
by means of stereopticon slides. Grue- 
some pictures of injured persons are 
not used. Pictorial presentation of an 
actual happening near their school is 
impressive, particularly when “that 
freckled kid in 4-A was hurt in that 
one.” Each picture is followed by one 
showing how the accident could have 
been avoided. 

Humor, too, has a place in safety 
teaching. It sometimes drives home a 
point when nothing else will. The pres- 
entation of the safety story must be 
a logical one even for the child’s mind. 
It must be adapted so that he can un- 
derstand the point easily or it is, of 
course, valueless. 

A slide used by Sergeant Roth shows 
a group of nine cats with the words, 
“T have nine lives but you have only 
one.” He explains that when a cat 
falls it lands on its feet, but if a child 
falls or is struck by an automobile he 
is likely to receive a head injury. Con- 
cussion, blindness, or even insanity 
may result. 

In grades where arithmetic is 
taught, the story of faulty brakes may 
be told graphically to the automobile 
drivers of tomorrow. The number of 
feet in which a car can be stopped at 
a certain speed can be determined by 
the pupils. They can often be an in- 
fluential force in having the brakes of 
the family car tested regularly. 

The “story behind the accident” is 
told by Sergeant Roth in such a way 
that his audience realizes that care- 
lessness or recklessness may often re- 
sult in not only one accident, but sev- 
eral. His story of the boys playing ball 
in the streets is illustrative. 

“A home run! The boy tries hard to 
catch the ball and a car traveling at 
fifty miles an hour hits him. Does the 
driver stop? He does not. On he goes, 
finally crashing into a Chinese laundry 
where Tom Lee is ironing. A passenger 
is killed, the driver seriously injured. 
Tom Lee thinks the end of the world 


is at hand. A framed picture falls off 
the wall and encircles his neck. He 
drops to his knees and prays. 

“What has happened? The world 
has ended for that boy. Another person 
is killed, a third is sentenced to prison 
after a long period in the hospital. 
Tom Lee’s building is wrecked. Yes, 
Tom Lee was right. The end of the 
world has come for several. And noth- 
ing could bring back the life of the 
boy playing ball in the street.” 


A CHASE of jewelry store robbers 
on historic Euclid Avenue in 1932 
excited Cleveland. A _ police officer 
was shot, a mother and daughter cap- 
tured by the robbers were seriously 
injured in the crash that ended the 
chase, one of the bandits was killed 
and the other badly wounded. Ser- 
geant Roth made use of the story that 
Cleveland children already knew. 
Accidents that have happened and 
those that might happen to children 
playing in the street or near the curb 
are described. 

Miniature scenery depicting a street 
corner is helpful. A real traffic light 
that the children can operate them- 
selves teaches the meaning of the 
lights. Their toy automobiles may be 
brought to school and actual traffic 
problems worked out with the aid of 
crayon lines on the floor. One child 
may explain to another the proper 
way of crossing the street at the cross- 
walk. 

Seasons are considered even as are 
the characteristics of the individual 
“school population” and its peculiar 
problems. In winter the dangers of 
coasting, skiing, hitching, and snow- 
balling are discussed. Injuries caused 
by snowballs are most numerous, with 
sled-hitching a close second. Recently 
a Cleveland newspaper used a page 
of its rotogravure section for pictures 
taken by Sergeant Roth. They were 
posed to show accidents in which boys 
and girls had been hurt during the 
winter. 

Spring days are accident days. This 
may be attributed to a number of 
things. Streets are dry and motorists 
are not so careful as when they drove 
on icy, snow-packed traffic ways. 
Children release pent-up energy and 
outdoor sports are in favor. People of 
all ages “let go” and their enthusiasm 
often causes accidents which might 
be prevented. 

Of the 232 accidents reported in the 
1933 ‘No Accident” contest 60 per 
cent were of the type which the teach- 
er could not help to prevent except 
as she could instruct the child in 
safety procedure. They occurred in 
the home, when the child was on the 
way to or from school, or near the 
home. In 1933 more Cleveland children 
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were killed in their homes than met 
death as a result of traffic accidents. 

Municipalities of any size might wel] 
profit by the experience of Cleveland. 
The assignment of the right type of 
individual from the police department 
to full-time or even part-time safety 
work with the children would be bene- 
ficial. If he has had special training, 
the better his work will be. But the 
very fact that he is an officer in uni- 
form, with a sincere regard for chil- 
dren, and one who knows something 
of practical safety methods would un- 
doubtedly bring about worthwhile 
progress in child protection. 

Such assistance from the city should 
be coupled with an _ intelligently 
planned program by the school au- 
thorities. If efficiently executed by the 
teaching staff the program could be 
expected to lessen materially the num- 
ber of accidental deaths and injuries 
from traffic and other causes. 


a & 
ACCIDENT FACTS—1934 


THE following facts were issued by 
the National Safety Council. 

1. There were approximately 99,000 
accidental deaths in the United States 
in 1934. This startling figure is roughly 
comparable to the population of Low- 
ell, Massachusetts; Evansville, Indi- 
ana; Knoxville, Tennessee; El Paso, 
Texas; or Tacoma, Washington. 

2. One person was killed every fif- 
teen minutes and one injured every 
thirty-one seconds in automobile ac- 
cidents throughout the year. 

3. Home accidents took almost as 
many lives as traffic accidents—33,- 
000, an increase of 3,000 over the pre- 
vious year. 

4. Automobile accidents were re- 
sponsible for the largest proportion 
of accidental deaths, 35,500 fatalities 
occurring in this type of accident. 

5. The increase of more than 4,000 
deaths in traffic accidents from 1933 
is only partially accounted for by a 
greater amount of motor vehicle trav- 
el. Gasoline consumption, the best in- 
dication of how much people drive 
their cars, apparently increased only 
about 7 per cent from the previous 
year. The automobile death rate for 
1934 was 13 per cent above 1933. 

6. Pedestrian fatalities increased 
less than other types. However, pe- 
destrian deaths still average between 
60 and 65 per cent of all motor vehicle 
deaths in cities. 

7. States with efficiently adminis- 
tered drivers’ license laws had smaller 
increases than states without them. 

8. Delaware, Kansas, New York, 
New Hampshire, and Oklahoma had 
fewer automobile deaths in 1934 than 
in 1933. All the other states had in- 
creases. 
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eTHE ROBINSON FAMILY e 





HE ROBINSONS have discovered 
T the picnic ground in Riverside 
Park. Last Saturday they planned to 
have the first picnic of the season and 
invited me to go along. As it happened, 
however, I had to go out of town for 
the week-end, so was unable to accept. 

On my return, late Sunday after- 
noon, I was surprised and rather per- 
turbed to find a message from Mrs. 
Robinson, asking me, if I got back 
early enough, to come round and have 
a look at Tommie. Of course I went 
immediately. 

Mrs. Robinson met me at the door 
and led me upstairs to Tommie’s room. 
On the way she told me that Tommie 
had been upset and sick ever since the 
previous evening and that she was 
afraid something he had eaten at the 
picnic had disagreed with him. 

A very flushed and heavy-eyed little 
boy was sitting up in bed. When I sat 
down beside him and reached for his 
wrist, Tommie flinched. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Tommie ?”’ 
I asked. 

“It’s his arms and shoulders, I ex- 
pect, Doctor,’ explained Mrs. Robin- 
son. “He got dreadfully sunburned 
yesterday.” 

Off came Tommie’s sleeping suit, 
and sure enough his little arms, shoul- 
ders, and back were flaming red. 

“How did you come to let that hap- 
pen?” I asked Mrs. Robinson. 

“I didn’t realize, Doctor. The sun 
didn’t seem very strong—and Tommie 
did so want to wear his new sun suit. 
The other children didn’t get nearly 
such a burn,” she defended herself. 
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by S. J. Crumbine, M.D. 


“The others are older,” I explained, 
“and not quite so susceptible to burn- 
ing as a young child. A baby’s skin is 
very delicate, you know, and Tommie 
is still a baby.” 

Here Tommie set up a howl of in- 
dignation. “Big boy!” he _ sobbed. 
“Tommie big boy!” 

I ought to have known better, of 
course, than to say such a thing in his 
presence, but I was thinking not of 
Tommie but of Mrs. Robinson’s care- 
lessness. 

It took several minutes to get back 
into his good graces but he finally for- 
gave me and I was able to finish my 
examination of him. After treating his 
burns and seeing him drink a glass of 
cool barley water I said good-night 
to the little boy and accompanied his 
mother downstairs. 

“I’m sorry about the sunburn, Doc- 
tor,” she began when we were out of 
earshot of Tommie, ‘‘but what worries 
me most is that he’s sick at his 
stomach. Yet we all had the same 
lunch yesterday—TI prepared it myself 
—and none of the rest of us is upset.” 

“T don’t think you need worry about 
the lunch,” I assured her. “Tommie 
has a bad enough case of sunburn to 
account for his upset condition and 
slight temperature.” 

Mrs. Robinson looked at me in sur- 
prise. ‘““‘Why, Doctor,” she exclaimed, 
“I didn’t know sunburn could make a 
person sick!” 

“Indeed it can,” said I, “just like 
any other kind of burn.” 
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SUNBURN 


or 


SUN TAN 


? 


And I went on to explain that the 
skin wasn’t just a covering for the 
body, like the paper round a parcel, 
but a living part of it, and that an in- 
jury to the skin could affect other parts 
of the body also, depending on the de- 
gree of the burn and the extent of the 
skin involved. 

“Let Tommie stay in bed for a day 
or so,” I suggested, “and drink plenty 
of fruit juices and water. Not much to 
eat. I’ll drop in again tomorrow after- 
noon to have a look at his burns.” And 
with that I took my leave. 

It struck me afterward that I had 
been rather stern with her. However, 
I have little patience with people who 
consider sunburn as of no consequence. 
Any burn is painful, whether it’s from 
the sun or from a hot stove, and the 
one is as apt to be really as dangerous 
as the other. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I’m quite 
in favor of sun tan. A good, even tan is 
both becoming and healthful, but the 
only safe way to get it is bit by bit. A 
few minutes in the sun the first day is 
quite enough, and gradually lengthen- 
ing periods will do the trick without 
either discomfort or danger. I think 
Mrs. Robinson will not make that mis- 
take again, but I hope that other moth- 
ers, especially those with young chil- 
dren, won’t make the mistake at all! 
With just a little extra vigilance, it 
can readily be avoided. 





Next Month: 
REST AND SLEEP IN SUMMER 
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ROOM INTERIORS BY GILBERT WERLE 


NOW THAT WE ARE GROWING UP 


OW that we are six, Mother, we 

have important things to do. We 
have outgrown those old nursery 
trappings, and those baby things for 
play. We have become Little Men and 
Little Women and want to be inde- 
pendently responsible, just like you, in 
our own room! We need a new room, 
a very special, right room. 

Just a room where we can make 
our airplanes, carve our soap, and 
watch our guppies grow. A room for 
precious stones, pussy willows, and 
cocoons. A room where chalk dust 
doesn’t count, nor paper doll snippings, 
nor glue. A room where you won't 
worry about the floors and furniture 
when our friends come in to play. 

So, Mother—and Dad, too—how 
about it? 

Much has been written about the 
importance of furnishing the nursery 
for the preschool child. Then again 
there’s been considerabie enthusiasm 
about the room for the high school 
lad or miss. Yet comparatively few 
helpful articles appear on the room 
for this intermediate phase of child- 
hood. So why not let’s get at it right 
now ? 

Oh, you say, that is easy! But is it? 
When you realize the tremendous ex- 
pansion, both mental and physical, 
during this six-to-fifteen stage, you 
begin to wonder. Perhaps to decorate 
a room that can stand through that 
period of change and still serve its 
purposes and interest the six-year-old 
as well as the child in his teens re- 
quires more forethought than you first 
imagined. 

A child at six, for instance, may 
delight in ducks on the wall, but at 
ten prefers Robin Hood. Or at six it 
may be dolls and then later on no dolls 
at all. The trick, then, is to decorate 
so flexibly, combining removable 


childish features with those stable 
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by Florence B. Terhune 


In This Article 
We Learn Why It’s Important 
for Boys and Girls to Have 
Rooms of Their Very Own, and 
How They May Be Arranged 


to Provide for Any Activity 


ones of more grown-up aspect, that 
the same background and furniture 
will suffice until those years ‘“‘when we 
are rather older.” 

In such a room all the finishes, in- 
cluding furniture, background, and 
fabrics, should be chosen, as in the 
nursery, for durability and practicali- 
ty. Naturally, easy cleaning in every 
detail is always necessary where 
children are concerned. Therefore if 
the woodwork, cabinetwork, or fur- 
niture is to be painted, a semi-gloss 
finish is the most satisfactory. Semi- 
gloss paint cleans better than a flat 
finish, yet it is not so tiresome to live 
with as the high gloss of enamel. 

It is always safe decorating, of 
course, to use a neutral background in 
the room; but children much prefer 
fascinating, lively papers. And a wise- 
ly chosen, gay wall paper, now avail- 
able in washable, color-tested stock at 
low prices, is a more imaginative world 
for childhood fancies. Select a design 
that is intriguing at six but subtle 
enough not to be belittling six years 
later. The penguin paper in the boy’s 
room illustrated, for example, does 
just that. It is sufficiently naive for the 
young one and, at the same time, so- 
phisticated enough for more mature 


thinking so that it satisfies both. 

The floors in this room will un- 
doubtedly be subjected to much rough- 
housing, perhaps some spilled cocoa, 
splattered paint, and other childhood 
accidents. Carpeting, therefore, is the 
least practical floor covering. A very 
serviceable and _ inexpensive floor 
treatment is deck paint. It stands 
punishment with impunity. Several 
coats of it finished off with a clear 
varnish will not only withstand the 
abuse of shuffling feet, but it is often 
the means of introducing an interest- 
ing color note in the room as well. A 
linoleum floor is splendid, of course, 
but more costly, as is cork. Cork, 
however, so deadens sound that if you 
get the jitters at Junior’s boundings 
at the first signs of snow, cork would 
be a more than profitable investment. 

It almost goes without saying that 
the furniture should, of course, be 
selected for its simplicity, durability, 
and physical comfort. But what is very 
important, and less talked of, is that 
it should be arranged for lighting con- 
venience. Eye specialists tell us that 
the majority of eyeglasses worn are 
necessitated by childhood eyestrain 
from lack of proper illumination and 
not from an originally impaired sight. 
How many times you see a child prone 
on the floor with his book, and only a 
fifty-watt bulb in the ceiling fixture 
eight feet away, if he is lucky enough 
to be directly under it. What he needs 
is at least a sixty-watt bulb in a desk 
or floor lamp where he is reading, and 
a stronger bulb when the fixture is 
farther from his book. Another point 
is to have the drawing board and 
writing desk adjustable to a slanting 
position if possible, for this further 
avoids eyestrain. Make the test for 
yourself and see. Isn’t it easier on the 
eyes to read when your paper is in an 
inclined position than when it is flat 
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and for a girl, too, we arrange a room with an eye 


to simplicity, durability, physical comfort, and a place for work and play 


on the table? We might better, then, 
skimp on curtains and extras, if neces- 
sary, than stint on lamps or adequate 
lighting facilities. 

If you want to encourage neat habits 
along with a degree of independent 
self-service, why not provide for it? 
It is such a simple matter to make 
closets interesting and accessible. By 
putting hooks, clothes rods, and shelves 
sufficiently low you are inviting order- 
ly habits and relieving yourself of what 
some mothers call the inevitable pick- 
ing up. Painting or papering the closet 
to harmonize with the room, or even 
just pasting in a scattering of gold or 
silver stars, makes the closet infinitely 
more inviting. 


Ir is also necessary to remember that 
although little boys and little girls 
have many thoughts in common, their 
decorating preferences are marked 


even during these younger years. 
What pleases the young man is not 
quite in accord with the ideas of the 
young miss. That is why we have 
given illustrations of two rooms as 
examples. Actually we have started 
with the same room in each instance 
and have purposely treated in the 
same way those things of mutual in- 
terest. And yet by emphasizing the 
points of difference in taste, how dif- 
ferent each room is from the other. 

In the boy’s room we have a built- 
in bunk for a bed, which is a thrill 
he is sure to enjoy. It reminds him of 
camp life, or his favorite sea captain 
or cowboy hero. (And, incidentally, 
Dad, such a bunk is neither expensive 
nor hard to make.) The floor has been 
painted a staunch battleship gray in 
deck paint, while the bunk, bookcases, 
woodwork, table, and chest of drawers 
(the latter not shown in illustration) 
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are in a lighter shade of the same gray, 
but in semi-gloss paint, trimmed with 
bright red. The penguin wall paper, 
black and silver birds with a tiny dash 
of red, all on a flat white ground, ties 
this scheme together. Yet for pleasant 
contrast the ceiling, bunk walls and 
clothes closet are in a plain sunny 
yellcw. The curtains are white sail- 
cloth bound in red; the spread, gray 
monks cloth; the chairs of metal tub- 
ing upholstered with washable, red 
permatex; and the rag rug by the bed, 
treated with non-skid substance, com- 
bines all the predominant colors of 
the room. 

The work-table is at the right angle 
for window light by day and lamp- 
light by night. The blackboard is con- 
veniently low and near the table for 
home-work problems. Though the 
room is small, it is so compactly ar- 
ranged that even though it contains 
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all the facilities for sleeping, dressing, 
and studying, there is still room for 
hobbies and play without a cluttered 
feeling. 


NOw turning to the little girl’s room, 
how much closer to the feminine heart 
is this maple spool bed in its draped 
nook. The clothes chest (not shown in 
the illustration) and the table are 
also in her favorite maple. The wall 
paper used here is a warm cream 
background with quaint but modern 
motifs in yellow, blue, green, and 
henna, which is the raison d’étre of 
the entire color scheme. The wood- 
work and built-in cases are in a lovely, 
soft blue-green, as are the walls of the 
bed nook and closet. For contrast, the 
inside of the bookcases and the floor 
are the same rusty henna found in the 
paper. The ceiling is light cream. The 
draperies of unbleached muslin banded 
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For ah girl we can treat in the same way as for a boy those 
things of mutual interest, emphasizing the points of difference in taste 




















with the most fascinating design of 
dancing girls and boys so blend with 
the colors of paper that one feels they 
are meant to be partners. The bed- 
spread is neutral candlewick and the 
easy chair is upholstered in henna 
rep piped with blue. The rag rug, as 
in the boy’s room, sums up all the 
varied gaiety of the room. And no 
little girl’s world is complete without 
a doll’s house, large, medium, or small, 
tucked in some easily available part 
of that small but important domain, 
or even made from part of the book- 
case, which of course can be turned 
over to books in the years to come. 
Very often, it’s a good idea to let 
children try out some of their own 
ideas on how the room should look— 
with you in the capacity of advisory 
committee and tactful deterrent to 
suggestions that are not workable. 
Getting children interested in their 
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own sanctum sanctorum may lead the 
way to developing a really artistic 
feeling and appreciation for line, color, 
and beauty, which they might not 
otherwise acquire. 

One young friend of mine, fortunate 
enough to have a mother with whom 
she could share her decorating enthu- 
siasms, was allowed to paint her own 
room and help with the curtains. Per- 
haps it was not precisely what her 
mother would have chosen, but she 
was inordinately pleased with it. 

As for the rather untidy small boy 
in the family, joy and order resulted 
when he was permitted to carry out 
some of his own theories. 

So, Mother and Dad, won't you let 
these suggestions stir you to action? 
We venture to say that they will help 
to create a room that will satisfy that 
yearning in every sturdy little heart 
for a place so especially his own. 
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The Artistry of Cooking Eggs 


OTEIN is one of the food sub- 
stances necessary to life. It is 
needed for the building of muscles 
and other tissues of the human body. 
Plants can make it for themselves, out 
of the substances they take up from 
the soil, from air and water. We have 
to get ours from the plant or the ani- 
mal foods we eat. 

If we would be technical about it, 
we should say not protein but proteins, 
for there is a considerable variety of 
these compounds, and seldom do you 
find one by itself. White-of-egg is 
essentially a solution of proteins in 
water. The egg yolk contains other 
proteins. Meat contains several kinds; 
so do fish and fowl; so do milk and 
cheese and the legumes and nuts. This 
practically completes the list of foods 
which are commonly called protein 
foods. Cereals contain a good deal of 
protein, and all vegetables contain 
some. 

When it comes to preparing the pro- 
tein foods, of course, says the Bureau 
of Home Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, it 
is necessary to know how the proteins 
behave. Most of the egg proteins, for 
example, will dissolve in cold water. 
That is why you rinse a used egg cup 
in cold water when you want to clean 
it. Hot water coagulates the egg and 
makes it stick to the china. High tem- 
perature hardens most of the proteins. 
This is the fact that determines the 
method of cooking protein foods—the 
secret of success is in controlling the 
heat to keep them tender. 

Some coagulation of protein takes 
place even without heat. This happens 
when you beat egg white to a foam. 
The beating makes the protein firmer, 
so that it holds the air. With too much 
beating the protein becomes dry and 
brittle and the foam finally breaks 
down. 

Because egg proteins foam so easily, 
the egg white can be used as leaven- 
ing. For a souffié, beat white of egg 
to a foam and gently fold into it white 
Sauce made of fat, flour, and milk 
with the yolk of the egg to enrich it 
and something to give it flavor. When 
you have baked it slowly in an oven 
with low heat, you have a souffié. A 
fluffy omelet is made this way, and 
cooked in a frying pan. A meringue or 
a fruit whip follows the same principle 

that is, cook with low heat and just 
long enough to be tender and not 
“fall.” 

Another important thing to know 


about white-of-egg proteins as a 


leaven is the effect of adding acid. 
Tomato juice in a fluffy omelet and 
cream of tartar in angel cake increase 
the quantity of the egg foam, and 
make it more tender. 

Again, and still without cooking, 
there is the effect of the egg proteins 
in salad dressings. French dressing, 
though you can mix the oil and vine- 
gar, will not stay mixed—the mix- 
ture, technically, is a temporary emul- 
sion. But in mayonnaise, where you 
use egg with the oil and acid, you get 
& permanent emulsion, because the 
egg proteins have stabilized the mix- 
ture. 

When heated, the proteins of the egg 
behave in other ways important to the 
cook. Perhaps you use egg to clarify 
coffee. You put the egg white—only a 
little of it—into the cold liquid and it 
dissolves. But as it is heated it coagu- 
lates, and the particles of protein 
draw to themselves the coffee dust, 
and you can pour off or strain out a 
clear liquid. You can use eggshells 
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for this purpose, in fact, because a 
little of the egg white always clings 
to the shell—enough to clear your 
coffee. 

When you poach an egg you drop it 
into boiling water (this is not break- 
ing the rule against boiling tempera- 
ture in egg cookery, because the egg 
itself cools the water instantly) and 
the sudden heat into which the egg 
falls coagulates the outside protein 
just enough to keep the egg whole 
while it cooks. Salt in the water, or a 
little vinegar, or a little of both, helps 
to keep the egg whole. But do not let 
the water get back to boiling after 
the egg goes in. For a soft poached 
egg, you probably cover the pan, take 
it off the fire, and let it stand till the 
egg is firm enough to suit you. If you 
want the egg solid all through, you 
may keep it on the fire, but you keep 
the water at very low heat. 

Cooking eggs in the shell takes 
more time than poaching, of course, 
because the shell is a poor heat-con- 
ductor and the heat cannot penetrate 
the egg itself so readily. But again, 
you don’t let the water boil after you 
put in the egg. And when you fry eggs, 
you break them into a pan with a little 
fat just moderately hot. You keep the 
heat low, so the eggs will be tender, 
and have no little frills of dried al- 
bumen around the edge. 

In custards, you get the benefit of 
the thickening power of egg proteins. 
If you are making a “boiled’’ custard 
—which never should be boiled, of 
course, but just kept at an even heat 
in a double boiler over water that is 
not boiling hot—if you are making this 
kind of custard, you stir it gently 
while it is cooking, in order to get the 
thick, smooth, creamy consistency 
which makes the perfect soft custard. 
But if you are making baked custard, 
you do not stir the mixture while it is 
cooking. You keep the oven low, and 
you set the custard in a pan of water 
to make it cook slowly enough to form 
a “gel” that is firm but very delicate. 
But you don’t keep it in the oven too 
long, because after a time, even with 
low heat, the custard will “separate” 
—which means that the proteins form 
a hard “coagulum” which separates 
from the liquid so that the custard be- 
comes watery. 

Meat proteins and milk proteins be- 
have in some special ways of their 
own, but the cooking principle is the 
same—control of the heat. Meat cook- 
ery is a story in itself, however, and 
so is the cooking of milk and cheese. 


In Memoriam 


by JANE ADDAMS 


N Memorial Day, bands will play, 

flags will fly, and the graves of 
the loved and mourned dead will be 
decorated with flowers. But ten mil- 
lion men will continue to clamor with- 
in living hearts that perhaps they have 
died in vain, the ten million who 
marched gallantly forth while the 
drums rolled and the crowds cheered, 
going to a war to end wars. 

In the spring of 1917, I was in- 
valided in California by a serious 
malady that has pursued my life since 
childhood. On my sickbed, where I 
had plenty of time for reading, I dis- 
covered how old the slogan, “A war to 
end all wars,” really was; how many 
times it has lured men into condoning 
them. I found that never had so much 
been said about bringing war to an 
end forever as by the group of allied 
nations which waged the last cam- 
paign against Napoleon. In grandilo- 
quent phrases, their spokesmen de- 
clared that their aims were “the re- 
construction of the moral order,” “a 
regeneration of the political system of 
Europe,” and “the establishment of 
an enduring peace founded upon a just 
redistribution of political forces.” 
Napoleon was “crushed,” but none of 
their moral hopes was fulfilled. They 
were faced at the end of the war, as 
are the victors and vanquished of eve- 
ry war, with fearful suffering, eco- 
nomic ruin, the irreparable loss of 
young men, and the setback of the or- 
derly progress of civilization. 

The latest war to end all wars is 
over and done. Its estimated cost of 
$200,000,000,000, agreed to in the 
3russels Conference in 1920, will un- 
doubtedly be expanded to $500,009,- 
000,000 by the time the generation 
dunned for it (this generation) has as- 
sembled complete cost data. I doubt, 
however, whether it will ever be pos- 
sible truly to assemble complete cost 
data on the most gigantic and dis- 
astrous war in the history of the world. 
Yet again one hears whispers of that 
same threadbare slogan. 

For again the hearts of civilized na- 
tions are filling with bitterness against 
each other. Swiftly rises the strong tide 
of an exaggerated nationalism. A na- 
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tionalism that is always completely 
uncritical of self, one’s own race and 
creed and kind, but that contrasts self- 
claimed virtues with the villainies and 
greeds of one’s neighbors; a national- 
ism that is smug and selfish and ignor- 
ant, bred of the emotions and preju- 
dices that are arch-enemies of hu- 
man understanding, human tolerance. 
These arch-enemy emotions and 
prejudices disrupt peace. 

There is heroism in being a pacifist. 
Ardor and courage are required to 
uphold the cause one believes in as 
true and just and right; to overcome 
intolerance and injustice. There are 
color and drama and danger—and 
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cruel wounds—to be endured with 
spirit and fortitude since one is out 
for a principle: the right of youth to 
live, not die. 

The pacifist says that the youth of 
one nation must not deprive the youth 
of another nation of their share in the 
adventure of life; that living itself, 
which the youth of England and Amer- 
ica and Germany and Japan have in 
common, is so important both to them- 
selves and to the future, that they 
must not be robbed of their birthright 
to build a better life and a finer world 
for themselves and their children than 
the one into which they come. 

Youth is an idealist. Since the world 
began he has ever looked for leader- 
ship to those who are willing bravely, 
honestly, and unselfishly to go after 
some high aim, something not yet at- 
tained which he believes attainable. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


The tomb of the Unknown Soldier at Arlington 
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“Jack Spratt could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean...” 
It is doubtful whether Mother Goose 
ever bothered her head about science. 
Nevertheless, in these immortal lines 
about Jack Spratt and his wife, she did 
manage to express one of the fundamental 
scientific truths about the human body. 
Mr. Spratt’s body requires different 
food than Mrs. Spratt’s body. A’s body 
requires different food than B’s. That’s 
why, when a special diet is necessary, 
the amount of food and the kind of food 
should be fitted to the individual case— 
and why diet fads that regard human 
bodies as if they were units of some mass- 





production system are fundamentally 
unsound and may be downright harmful. 


Hospital and medical records are stud- 
ded with tragic proof of this. Thousands 
of men and women have weakened their 
resistance to disease by embracing those 
instruments of slow starvation, the “fash- 
ionable” diets. Many cases of tubercu- 
losis, anemia, heart disease, and other 
serious illnesses can be traced directly to 
insufficient nourishment brought about 
by the desire to “get thin” or “get healthy.” 

This does not mean, of course, that 
all special diets are harmful. Frequently, 
a proper diagnosis reveals that a care- 
fully planned diet is just what is needed. 








But a proper diagnosis can be made on/y 
by your doctor .. . and the proper diet 
can be determined only by your doctor. 

Medical science has made a deep and 
searching study of the entire question of 
food values, metabolism, and all the fac- 
tors which have to do with the quantity 
and kind of food needed under various 
conditions. Your doctor is familiar with 
these studies, and knows how to apply 
that knowledge to you. 

If you are tempted to try some diet 
which has been recommended to you as a 


cure-all, have a talk with your doctor first. 
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ADAPTING FOOD TO 
DIFFERENT AGES 


(Continued from page 16) 


straining or finely mincing. Their 
chewing abilities are greater and their 
digestive tracts less sensitive. Still, 
one remembers how frequently chil- 
dren of this age get diarrhea if 
any quantity of unripe fruit is eaten, 
and for delicate children one may 
have to exercise precautions in strain- 
ing the harsher-fibered or thick- 
skinned fruits and vegetables (espe- 
cially beans, peas, and corn) until a 
later age. Fruit which is not thorough- 
ly ripe should always be cooked, even 
for adults. 

Children of this age may have a 
moderate-sized serving of meat once a 
day. It is not because meat is not a 
good food that we keep it out of the 
dietary in the younger years, but chief- 
ly (as with sugar) because, being 
high-flavored, it tends to displace 
bland foods such as milk, cereals, and 
vegetables which are especially need- 
ed during the growth period; it also 
tends to promote intestinal putrefac- 
tion to which young children are very 
sensitive. Liver, when steamed and 
mashed, may be given to quite young 
children as a substitute for egg yolk. 
Cottage cheese, a little jelly, or peanut 
butter may be spread on bread, and 
butter or cream may be more gener- 
ously used. 

While concentrated sweets should 
not be given in quantity, the fondness 
for sweets may be catered to by giving 
dates, raisins, or figs (best stewed) 
either alone, as a sandwich filling, in 
puddings, or on cereals. A iittle candy 
or chocolate may be allowed at the end 
of a meal, and gingerbread, plain cake 
or cookies, and other simple desserts 
make welcome variety. Rich desserts, 
pastries, gravies, salad dressings, and 
fried foods (also pickles and pre- 
serves) should be sternly ruled out of 
the diet for children of grade school 
age. 

Now we come to the adolescent or 
high school age. By this time a young- 
ster can eat with impunity many foods 
which have been too rich, too sweet, or 
too harsh for his digestive tract at 
earlier stages, but that is no sign that 
they are good for him. Boys of this 
age are growing so rapidly that they 
have voracious appetites and need a 
good deal of the concentrated, high 
fuel foods to get as much energy as 
they need. Adolescent girls often get 
finicky about food and take less out- 
door exercise than boys, so have poorer 
appetite and digestion, but their fuel 
needs are somewhat less than those of 
boys of the same age. Both boys and 
girls need lots of body-building ma- 
terials, so that while energy foods in 
considerable amounts must be pro- 
vided, foods which carry protein, min- 
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erals, and vitamins (milk, eggs, salads, 
fruits, and vegetables) must not be 
neglected, in order that protection 
may be furnished, too. 

Plenty of variety, appetizing and 
nourishing foods, and more high fuel 
foods than usual should be the maxims 
to keep in mind when planning food 
for those of high school age (thirteen 
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Happy Her Heart 


by Ruth Clark Coffey 


Happy the heart of her who thrills 
To cherished little homely things; 
A bowl of fragrant daffodils, 

A yellow bird that sings; 

A cupboard full of willow ware, 

A blue and coral breakfast nook; 
A fireplace and a windsor chair, 

A lamp, end-table, and a book. 


But more than those—far more than 
those— 

A high chair and a cradle bed! 

Happy the heart of her who knows 

The sweet of “Now I lay me” said; 

The savor of a good-night kiss, 

Small fingers round her fingers 
curled; 

Happy her heart who feels that this 

Is her career, her life, her world. 





to eighteen years). Since so much food. 
must be taken, it is better to avoid 
foods known to be hard to digest, or 
to use these foods only occasionally in 
moderate amounts. Too many sweets, 
soda-fountain dishes, and rich desserts 
are poor nutritive policy. Highly sea- 
soned and fatty foods may upset di- 


gestion, while tea and coffee are begt 
shunned, at least until the full growth 
and nervous stability of the adult are 
attained. 


DIETS FOR ADULTS OF ALL AGEs 


Adults need less energy and building 
materials than children (in propor- 
tion to their size), and their range of 
choice in foods is considerably wider, 
though digestion may be improved by 
keeping to fewer foods in a meal and 
to the simpler type of foods used by 
children. Likewise, bodily vigor may 
be improved by drawing the diet more 
largely from the “protective” foods 
(milk, fruits, and vegetables), which 
are purveyors of vitamins, minerals, 
and fiber, and less from the high fuel 
foods (fats, starches, and sugar). 
When an adult is well, he can eat al- 
most any food, provided it is properly 
prepared, and eaten in moderate 
amounts and with a suitable combi- 


nation of other foods in the meal. This — 


will be especially true of persons who 
take plenty of outdoor exercise; those 
who are sedentary will not handle 
“heavy” foods so well. Foods known to 
place an extra tax upon digestion 
should be eaten in small amounts 
along with easily digested foods. 
Highly seasoned foods, those rich in 
fat, tea and coffee, meats, and concen- 
trated sweets should always be used 
with moderation. 

At middle age it is well to cut down 
on the total amount of food (espe- 
cially the high energy foods), on pro- 
tein-rich foods (notably meats), on 
seasonings and stimulants. The body 
begins to require less energy and to 
be less able to handle any excess; the 
tendency to take on weight requires 
some self-denial with regard to food 
in order to combat it. Moderation in 
all things should be the watch-word, so 
as not to overtax organs which, even 
at this time of life, may show signs of 
weakening. 

In old age, we return to the diet of 
childhood in many respects. The food 
must be easily chewed and readily di- 
gested. Hence the diet of elderly peo- 
ple is drawn largely from the well- 
cooked cereal foods, dishes combining 
milk and eggs, cooked vegetables and 
fruits, and simple desserts. Raw fruits 
and vegetables are apt to disagree. 
Foods difficult to digest must be elimi- 
nated; meals must be smaller and may 
be supplemented by some simple be- 
tween-meal nourishment, as_ with 
young children. Harsh foods may need 
to be strained, and foods hard to chew 
should be softened with fluids or 
minced. Indigestion may be a serious 
matter in old age. Hot foods and mild 
stimulants like tea, coffee, or meat 
broths are often comforting and help- 
ful. Even less total food and less 
protein foods are required than in 
middle age. 
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MAY DAY— | 


CHILD HEALTH DAY | 
| 


DETERMINED effort is being) 

made by the May Day committee 
of the State and Provincial Health 
Authorities of North America, to- 
gether with the American Child Health 
Association, to promote diphtheria 
immunization. The launching of this 
movement is the May Day-Child 
Health Day project for 1935. 

The Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association points out that “ac- 
cording to notifications sent to na-| 
tional health organizations and to the 
press, the objective was chosen be- 
cause there has been no reduction 
since 1930 in the number of deaths | 
from diphtheria throughout the United 
States. Some states have accom- 
plished a notable reduction in the num- 
per of deaths; therefore it must fol- 
low that others have suffered in- 
creases. This means that diphtheria 
immunization in the United States has 
not been uniformly and consistently 








applied. 
“The committee announces its be- 
lief that immunization should be 


the work of the private physician. 
State health officers will be asked to 
send a communication to each physi- 
cian in the state urging (1) that he 
remind his patients who have children 
under school age of the need for im- 
munization, (2) that he ask his 
patients to bring their children to be | 
immunized, and (3) that he make it} 
a routine of his practice in the future | 
to immunize, during the first year of 
life, all babies under his care. The 
medical profession, which has never | 
been enthusiastic about sporadic 
health drives, may well support this 
effort, which uses May Day merely 
as a taking-off place and a means of | 
attracting the attention of the public. 
The objective of the plan is to im- 
munize all children between the ages | 
of six months and six years and to 
maintain this as a continuing ser- | 
vice. It is hoped that cooperation will | 





be developed in the states between the | 
departments of public health and the 
medical profession, since both agen- 
cies are necessary for the success of 
any community plan for diphtheria 
control.’ 

This movement ties in admirably 
with the Summer Round-Up of the| 
Children, which is a major project of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers—‘‘a campaign to send to the 
entering grade of school a class of 
children as free as possible from 
remediable defects.” Immunization is, 
of course, one of the important points 
in this campaign, which parent-teacher 
associations throughout the country 
are carrying on with such far-reach- 
ing results. 

















Vitamin 4 j 
HELPS BABY RESIST 
INFECTIONS 


Vitamins and minerals are more highly retained in Heinz 
Strained Foods than in most home-prepared vegetables 


CIENCE tells us that an abundance of 

Vitamin A increases resistance to infec- 
tions. As one source of this vitamin, mothers 
feed their babies certain vegetables and 
fruits, cooked and strained, 


And now scientific tests show that the reten- 
tion of Vitamin A is lower in most home- 
prepared vegetables than in Heinz Strained 
Foods. This has been proved true also of other 
natural vegetable vitamins and mineral salts, 


Thus in one step you can be rid of the 
tedious chore of cooking and straining, and 
assure your baby a high retention of precious 
vitamins and minerals, 


| Heinz cooks and strains hours-fresh vegetables 


A GROUP OF THE 


oY 


VARIETIES 
EIGHT KINDS 


Peas - Green Beans 
Spinach - Carrots 
Tomatoes - Beets 
Prunes 


Strained 
Vegetable Soup 


with equipment and methods which retain 
these vital nutrients to high degree—then 
vacuum-packs them in enamel-lined tins. 
They need merely be warmed in the tin, in 
boiling water. 


When your baby’s diet includes Heinz 
Strained Foods you can be assured, at all 
times of year, a uniformly high quota of 
vitamins and minerals, 


GET THIS BABY DIET BOOK. The new book “‘Modern 
Guardians of Your Baby’s Health’, contains many up- 
to-date facts regarding the various vitamins and 
mineral salts, and the foods in which they are found. 
Also information on infant care and feeding. For 
your copy, send labels from 3tins of Heinz 
Strained Foods and 10 cents. Address H. J. 
Heinz Company, Dept. PT205, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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MOTHER KNEW BEST 


.... Right from babyhood she has 
been giving her boy foods cooked 
in sealed cans —retaining in high 


degree the natural nutritive values. 


You’d never get Johnny to admit it, but 
he’s got his mother to thank for that 
smack into center field! Mother knows 
good health is not possible without 
plenty of vitamins. And she’s been see- 
ing to it that her boy received his full 
share for ten radiantly healthy years. 


Doctor told her, long before Johnny’s 
first birthday, to feed him canned foods 
— pureed, of course, at first. The rea- 
son he gave was sealed-cooking. When 
foods are exposed to air during cooking, 
he explained, oxygen gradually destroys 


certain vitamins — particularly vitamin 


C. But in the canning process, cooking 
is done after the cans are sealed, thus 
air is excluded and precious vitamins 


retained in high degree. 


Then and there Johnny’s mother learned 
what thousands of parents are learning 
every year—that all canned foods are 
sealed-cooked just like those canned 
pureed fruits and vegetables pediatri- 
cians recommend for infants. That 
meats, fish, soups, fruits, vegetables — 
all are prepared in such a way that their 


nutritive values are protected. 


And each year thousands of wise parents 
are realizing that this proven method of 
getting more vitamins into baby’s diet, 
applies equally well to the diets of 
growing children and every member of 


the family. 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that 


the statements in this advertisement are 
acceptable to the Committee on Foods 
of the American Medical Association. 
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Home Economics Department 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 
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CAN CHILDREN PREDICT 
ABOUT YOU? 


(Continued from page 9) 
sighed dolefully. 

It must be fine to have a moth- 
er like Jean Marie’s. One’s mind 
can be at rest, at least. One can 
count on what one has to face. 
How about the poor little Gene- 
vieves ? 


The more intelligent the child, the 
more subtle signs does he learn to in- 
terpret, in order to predict the behavior 
of uncertain adults upon whom he 
is dependent. The more irregular we 
are in our behavior, the more we de- 
prive him of the legitimate signs upon 
which to predict. We thereby force 
him to rely upon the indicators of our 
mood at the time and to govern his 
behavior largely upon the personal 
factor instead of upon reliable re- 
curring sequences. 

Two examples will illustrate. The 
first learnings are: Have an accident, 
tell Mother, get help or suggestion 
about it, make repairs or fix it up as 
best I can. The second learnings are 
as follows: Forget to do what Mother 
asked, tell her as soon as I remember, 
do it if I can, or if too late ask if I 
can do something to help. A child who 
has learned by long practice these se- 
gences is never in need of carefully 
scrutinizing his mother’s face in or- 
der to decide whether to hide the re- 
sults of the mishap or to tell about it. 
Wholesome _ relationships between 
children and adults can be built up 
only to the extent that the children 
can predict what will happen to them. 


Coonsmwertnc again the infant who 
learned to predict with a sense of se- 
curity during his waking and changing 
sequence. In order to keep his relation- 
ship with adults growing in a whole- 
some manner, what will be the next 
stages in his learning? 

He now, apparently, can predict 
confidently about this one sequence. 
He knows what Mother will do and 
so he knows what to do himself. Per- 
haps one of the next things he will 
learn is that this same sequence hap- 
pens and with the same comfort if 
Daddy takes Mother’s place, and later 
if another adult does. All the rest of 
the factors stay regular whoever takes 
Mother’s place in changing him. In 
other words, he learns to predict about 
more and more people. 

He learns similar little sequences 
about eating, sleeping, dressing, toilet, 
bathing, and washing. For each of 
these simple activities in his routine 
day he learns the order in which they 
happen, the place, and the conditions 
so that he can foretell more and more 
activities. 

He learns also to take an increasing- 
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ly active and meaningful part in these 
activities. As he is confident in his 
prediction he becomes skilful in his 
own response to the situations. Know- 
ing what is going to happen to him, 
he can take an active, intelligent, and 
cooperative part in the events. 

At first he makes simple anticipa- 
tory movements—raises his head and 
shoulders before he is taken up; pulls 
away his foot as Mother starts to pull 
off the little shoe; opens his mouth be- 
fore the food reaches it. Gradually he 
learns to participate more and more in 
all the movements Mother guides him 
through in eating, in getting to bed 
and to sleep, in dressing, in going to 
the toilet, and in bathing and wash- 
ing. As he becomes more skilful he 
needs little or no help in making the 
movements, only an occasional re- 
minder and occasional approval. He 
has learned to make for himself all 
the simple movements about which 
he has been predicting and in which 
he has been increasingly participating 
since early babyhood. 

By this time he has become fairly 
independent of adults in his daily 
routine care. He has come to rely on 
them for providing him opportunities 
for creative activities with things and 
for social activities with other children 
and with adults. Just as he progressed 
from being dependent in his routine 
care, to anticipating and participating 
and then to being independent of 
adults, just so should he continue to 
grow out of a stage of dependency 
upon adults for his play with things 
and with people. At first, to be sure, 
he accepts the materials adults select 
for him to play with, the activities 
they suggest, and the children they 
bring into his play. Gradually he ex- 
presses anticipatory planning about 
his playtime, his playthings, and his 
playmates. He gains steadily in initia- 
tive and resourcefulness until he can 
provide for his own creative activities 
largely for himself. 

This does not mean that the adult is 
no longer important in his life. It 
merely means that the child has 
learned to be independent in the es- 
sentials of everyday living, the per- 
sonal care and wholesome activity. 
What rdéle does the adult now play? 
He is no longer needed primarily to 
insure the child’s being fed and slept 
and clean and busy. All the years 
when the adult was important in thus 
making the child comfortable and 
happy, he was also sharing with the 
child his discoveries, his improve- 
ments in skill, and his growing in- 
terests. As the child ceases to need 
physical help, he welcomes more the 
companionship of his adults. He uses 
them as sympathetic listeners to his 
accounts of his successes, his plans, 
his disappointments, and his problems. 
He turns to the adult for counsel. 


These culminating aspects of relation. 
ship, like the first elementary ones, 
come to pass only as the child can de- 
pend upon his adults. 


Parents of older children may be 
thinking, “‘That’s all well enough if it 
works that way but our children 
aren’t babies any more. What are we 
to do?” 

In the first place, to locate the seat 
of your trouble, ask yourself, ‘What 
has my child learned to predict about 
me and the other adults with whom 
he deals? Has he learned, ‘Wait, and 
Mother will feed me’; ‘whine and say, 
“T can’t,” and Mother will dress me’ ?” 
Such overdependent behavior is based 
upon his prediction about you. On the 
other hand, he may have learned, 
“Say, ‘No, I do it,’ and mother wil] 
leave me alone even if she is in a 
hurry”; or, “Say, ‘No, no, self,’ cry 
and even kick, and finally mother will 
stop trying to dress me.” His overin- 


dependence (beyond what his achieve- -. 


ment warrants) is also based upon his 
prediction about you. That prediction 
which is influencing his behavior in 
ways you do not like, you can change. 

You can change the sequence of 
events regularly so that he will learn 
to forecast this new behavior from 
you. ‘“Wait—but Mother won't feed 
me. I have to eat it anyway, and it 
isn’t good when it is cold,” soon yields 
to ‘Eat while the food is good and get 
Mother’s approval.” “Whine and say, 
‘I can’t.’ But Mother goes about her 
work near by; I get nothing to play 
with until I dress myself,’’ soon leads 
to “Dress—get to play.” 

Similarly the overindependent child 
finds that Mother gives the necessary 
help in spite of his remonstrance but 
approves him for doing all he can. He 
ceases remonstrating and continues 
trying and gradually improves in skill 
so that he is truly and wholesomely 
independent. 

The word prediction is being used in 
a very broad sense. The infant ob- 
viously does not verbalize any predic- 
tion. The sequences I have stated in 
simple words are not so stated by him 
for a long time after he has learned to 
act upon them. The  unverbalized 
meaning of: these sequences which 
occur over and over and over again 
makes his body ready to act in those 
customary ways. It is a _ prediction 
built upon the regularity of past 
events even though it may never be 
formulated in words. We act on many 
predictions all through life which we 
never state definitely even in our 
own thinking. 

Ask a child why he took something 
or why he told an untruth or why he 
hit another child and he honestly says, 
“I don’t know.” Nothing has ever come 
from efforts to find out from criminals 
why they did their misdeeds. We do 
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not formulate many of the predictive | 


influences which determine our be- 
havior. 

The more regular, the more simple, 
straightforward, and direct is our re- 
lationship with the children with 
whom we come in contact, the more 
may we hope to have them think out 
the influences that play upon them. 
What they can think out, they can 
learn to control. 

The only way the wisest of us can 
decide on any occasion what to do is 
to look over the situation, predict the 
outcome as best we can, and act upon 
that prediction. 

In our relationships with our chil- 
dren, then, our most important func- 
tion is in so living that they can pre- 
dict accurately about us before they 
enter our presence. Our next duty is to 
investigate these predictions they 
make about us and modify, one by 
one, those which we find are not 
wholesome influences on their  be- 
havior. 

Is the problem of relationship the 
same for the teacher as it is for the 
parents? It is. Many children become 
more adept in studying the teacher 
than in any of the subject matter the 
teacher wishes them to learn. It be- 
comes their chief job, for their well- 
being depends upon it. If all of them 
could predict the teacher’s behavior 
under all the typical schoolroom situa- 
tions, how much simpler life would be 
for them. Both the teacher and the 
children would have greater security. 
I think it is safe to say that all disci- 
pline problems arise from uncertainty 
in the relationship of the child and the 
adult. The burden of responsibility, 
of course, lies with the adult, who 
must observe the children’s behavior 
to see what they expect her to do; then 
she should establish firmly the desir- 
able expectations and change the un- 
desirable ones. 

Such analysis, honestly made, will 
further mutual respect between the 
adult and the child and mutual de- 
sire to cooperate and to serve each 
other. When we are willing to examine 
a child’s behavior from the angle, 
“What did he expect I would do under 
those circumstances that made 
do that?”—-we are on the road to 
wholesome child-adult relationships, 
which are so important to the child 
when he is small and later on too. 

The child who learns, “Do the best 
I can—ask for necessary help, accept 
the help, and keep on working—final- 
ly succeed,” has found his teacher ap- 
preciative of effort, resourceful in 
help, reasonable in her assignments so 
that some measure of success can al- 
ways be achieved. The child who can 
Predict about the people with whom 
he is dealing is secure, and can expect 
to succeed in the reasonable under- 
takings asked of him. 
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OOK for this Seal when you select 
dental preparations and you can be sure of 
two things: first, that the product bearing the 
Seal is safe and dependable; second, that the 
advertisements you read about that product 
are true statements of its character. 


‘Accepted American Dental Association, 
Council on Dental Therapeutics.”’ 
plain what this means: 


Let us ex- 


This Association has over 35,000 members 
throughout the United States who are banded 
together to advance and improve the practice 
of dental science. Through its offices every 
important development or discovery that is 
made in the great dental colleges and scientific 
laboratories is reported at once to each Dentist- 
member. Thus, no matter how remote your 
home may be, your neighborhood Dentist, if 
he is an A.D.A. member, is keeping constantly 
abreast of the latest strides of his profession. 


The Council on Dental Therapeutics is a 
group of skilled scientists appointed by the 
Association to test exhaustively the many prep- 
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arations offered to its members for use at the 
chair and at home. They also study the adver- 
tising of each product. Only if the product is 
found to be safe, and its advertising straight- 
forward and honest, is its maker allowed to 
display the Seal of the A.D.A. 


This Seal is primarily intended to guide the 
Dentist in his purchasing and in his recom- 
mendations to patients. But it can serve you, 
too. Look for it when you buy your dentifrice. 


We believe that this Seal, printed on every 
tube, is the best advertisement that Iodent 
Tooth Paste can have. We tell you that Iodent 
is safe—that it will not harm gums or enamel 
—that it is made by a registered Dentist. 
We tell you that Iodent makes teeth gleam 
with unusual brightness. We tell you that 
Todent's flavor is delightful. We explain that 
Iodent No. 1 is “‘for teeth easy to Bryten,” 
Iodent No. 2 “for teeth hard to Bryten."” And 
we point to the Seal of the A.D.A. That 
Seal, more than any statement of ours, 
should influence you to use Iodent Toothpaste. 


IODENT + * 
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TAKING ADOLESCENCE 
IN OUR STRIDE 


(Continued from page 7) 


is inclined to do anything about it. 

Another thing over which the par- 
ents of adolescents, particularly ado- 
lescent girls, worry a great deal is diet. 
They read alarming articles about the 
danger of tuberculosis and the danger 
of anemia if the growing body is not 
properly nourished. Then Daughter 
decides she would like to be a willowy 
thirty-two—instead of a buxom thirty- 
four. She asks languidly for melba 
toast and grapefruit for breakfast and 
omits dessert and potatoes at dinner. 
But hold tight and give her what she 
likes, for it is seldom that she will 
think to count the calories in the butter 
she plasters on that toast and in the 
layer of sugar on the grapefruit. A 
few days of going without potatoes 
and dessert will do no harm and prob- 
ably will benefit her complexion. Be- 
sides, it is unlikely that the notion will 
last for more than a few days if left 
unstimulated by anxious attention. 
For if there is one thing that a sub-deb 
enjoys more than plenty of good food 
it is plenty of attention—and vice 
versa. When her appetite suddenly 
falls off and stays off, it is time to call 
on the doctor—but that is illness and 
not a passing phase. 

Jim brings home a boy who looks 
as though soap and water were among 
the untouchables. He murders the 
king’s English and talks with his 
mouth full. But, “Boy, does he know 
about stars! He can say their names 
backwards and he’s made a telescope 
out of old junk. I’m going to look 
through it tonight if it’s clear.” 

“Jim does pick up the queerest 
friends!”’ says Father. 

“It’s just his age,’ says Mother 
soothingly, “I'll try to find out from 
him who this boy is and exactly where 
he lives. But isn’t he terrible?” 

An old seaman once gave me his 
guiding rule: “When in deep water, 
keep your mouth shut.” A grand sug- 
gestion for us as parents of adoles- 
cents. Because when in a state of 
anxiety we are far more apt to say the 
wrong than the right thing—and “‘chil- 
dren that age are so sensitive.”’ Per- 
haps we are sensitive too about having 
our friends criticized. Jim may be right 
and we may be wrong. What he sees 
in a boy or a girl may be the thing of 
real value and lasting worth. What 
we see may be merely the superficial 
things which seem to threaten our 
social standards. If Jim is wrong, he 
should have the chance to find it out for 
himself—to form his own judgments. 
If he has the qualities we hope he has, 
his ultimate decision as to his friends 
may be relied upon and he’ll learn a 
lot in the process. If Jim lacks stand- 
ards to go by, if he is no judge of 
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character, then the only way he ever 
will learn is by the method of trial and 
error. So, in either case, our réle is to 
let him alone and be friendly and un- 
critical to his friends. Most of them, 
along with other changing phases of 
this changing period in his life, are of 
only temporary interest anyway—un- 
less we magnify them out of all pro- 
portion and importance. 


Ir Is just too bad that some one 
hasn’t perfected a system by which 
we could look ahead a few years into 
the lives of our children. So many 
gigantic worries over their possible 
futures, so much debating back and 
forth as to what on earth will become 
of that child if he keeps on in this 
way. About the surest thing we can 
count on is that he won’t keep on in 
this way. The sober, serious youngster 
is quite as apt to discover the fun in 
life and the frivolous, irresponsible 
one to take on the burdens of the world. 
Adolescence and maturity and experi- 
ence are strange magicians. 

There were several small people 
whom I watched grow into big people 
and reverse every character indication 
of their growing years. At least the 
outward character indications—per- 
haps the deep ones I never saw because 
germination is sometimes very slow, 
but there must be a seed to germinate. 

There was Harvey. At sixteen he was 
the most slovenly boy that ever 
brought grey hairs to the heads of a 
pair of fastidious parents. His socks 
fell down, his hair stood up, his neck- 
tie had one end miles ahead of the 
other and the knot under one wing of 
the collar. His social graces were nil 
and he fell over his own feet. At the 
age of thirty he is cruise director for 
one of the big steamship lines. Smart 
blue coat, snappy white flannels, a bit 
of floral decoration in the buttonhole, 
and, at the captain’s dinner, the perfect 
picture of what the well-dressed man 
is wearing. To see him soothe a pas- 
senger who objects to the way the 
porthole in her cabin will not stay 
level, or convince the homeliest girl on 
board that she is the life of the party, 
is to watch an artist at work. As I 
say, you never can tell and you can 
get a great many headaches trying. 

Margaret was a wild woman in 
high school. Teachers held their breath 
wondering what stunt she would try 
next. Rules were to her as a record to 
an aviator—something to be smashed. 
She was quick mentally, alive physical- 
ly, utterly indifferent to convention. 
The last time I heard from her she 
was a member of the Society of 
Friends and deeply interested in sew- 
ing for the Service committee for the 
miners. 

Helen I remember as the young lady 
of fourteen who helped her brother 
make a parachute for the kitten and 


drop him off the roof. She hated 
babies with a scorn and a dislike that 
were completely genuine; they were 
squally and messy and a general nui- 
sance and nobody with any sense 
would have one. She hasn’t had one. 
She has thirty or forty and runs a baby 
clinic as part of her visiting nurse job 
—and loves it! 

There was Donald, whom we dubbed 
“the Duke” because of his aloofness 
from toil and the lower classes. The 
world owed him a living and it must 
be a gentleman’s living where white 
collars and shined shoes were appre- 
ciated and one’s hands remained im- 
maculate. He runs a successful garage 
and, of a Saturday night, he opens a 
can of grease remover, takes off the 
week’s grease, and steps out to a dance. 
He enjoys that too, but not half so 
much as burying himself in the in- 
terior of a rattle-bang car. 

So, breathe deeply and take it easy! 
Without overanxious attention on the 
part of their parents, boys and girls 
in their teens will find themselves. For 
some it will be an easier process than 
for others. But after all, they’re only 
“that age” once. We all lived through 
it and the race goes on. 


THE MOTHER OF THE 
HANDICAPPED CHILD 


(Continued from page 13) 


have his way in everything, and will 
remain emotionally immature. Thus 
there is the chance that he will begin 
to feel sorry for himself; and if a child 
develops this attitude, it is almost im- 
possible for him to meet adequately 
the problems which he must face as he 
grows up. 

A mother must also avoid the com- 
mon and easy mistake of developing a 
sense of shame about the handicap of 
her child. This is disastrous, not only 
for the mother but also for the handi- 
capped child and the other children of 
the family. This is one of the most 
common errors made and it must be 
fought against from the very first. In 
the first place, it is unjust and cruel, 
and when allowed to develop it adds 
immeasurably to the heartaches which 
even at best cannot be avoided. If a 
child is born with or develops some 
handicap which is obviously the fault 
of no one, there is surely no reason 
why the mother should feel ashamed 
of it and take the attitude that it must 
never be mentioned, or that the child 
must be kept out of sight. Neverthe- 
less, this is the position which many 4 
mother adopts and, although she is not 
seeking or asking for sympathy, it 
cuts her off from the understanding 
which she would otherwise have had 
from her friends, which would have 
helped her over some of the hard road 
which she must travel. Then, too, the 
fact that she takes this attitude is un- 
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just to the child and he is bound to 
develop the same warped feeling about 
himself. The disastrous results of this 
are too obvious to warrant further 
comment. 

The mother of the handicapped child 
must remember that she has obliga- 
tions to the rest of the family as well 
as to the unfortunate brother or sister. 
There is always a risk that she will 
become so completely wrapped up in 
the handicapped child that her hus- 


pand and the other children in the | 


family are almost shut out of her life. 
By this I mean that her sympathy and 
love for the child become so all-absorb- 
ing that the rest of the family may 
be practically left out of her emotional 
life. This is not only unfair to the 
others and to herself, but most unjust 


to the handicapped child, because, if it | 


is the case, it is only natural that often 
the other members develop an uncon- 
scious feeling of resentment against 
the child who is so completely absorb- 
ing the wife and mother. The child, 
therefore, loses the love and help 
which he so needs and would so much 
enjoy and which he should rightfully 
have. 

Finally, the mother must remember 
that she has obligations not only to the 


handicapped child, to her husband, and | 


to the other children but also to her- 
self. One often sees the tragedy of a 
mother allowing herself to become so 
wrapped up in her handicapped child 
that she neglects herself completely. 
Because of the constant physical care 
of the child she often becomes tired, 
and often loses interest in her per- 
sonal appearance. But far worse than 
the loss of her youth and looks is the 
fact that she loses interest in any out- 
side interests or activities because of 
her complete absorption in the child. 
She allows her mind to stagnate, and 
before long becomes an unattractive 
physical and mental drudge. This 
catastrophe must be fought against to 
the last ditch. 

I realize that often this will mean 


tremendous effort and thought on the | 


part of the mother. It will mean that 
the child at times will have to be de- 
prived of the care that only the moth- 
er can give, but the mental stimulation 
and uplift of morale which the mother 
will receive will make her so much 
better able to carry on her tasks that 
not only she but also the child will 
be more than benefited. She must keep 
her contacts with her friends and she 
must have some interest, hobby, or 
pastime which will get her mind away 
from the drudgery and the heartache 
which she has so much of the time. 
Whether this outside interest be 
church, reading, music, movies, bridge, 
or sports makes no difference so long 
as it gets her away from her problems 
and brings her back refreshed physi- 
cally and mentally. 





7 women out of 10 write me... 


“Those 3 Kotex features 
really opened my eyes” 


@ I’ve always felt that the real facts 
on this intimate subject were with- 
held from women. 

I realize that most sanitary nap- 
kins look pretty much alike. Yet 
they aren't alike either in the way 
they're made or in the results they 
give. For only genuine Kotex offers 
these 3 exclusive advantages. 

Now with Kotex costing so little 
there’s no economy in buying any 
other kind. 
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CAN'T CHAFE... 


Wrong, Cetera Cotentiry 





To prevent all chafing and all irrita- 
tion, the sides of Kotex are cush- 
ioned in a special, soft, downy cot- 
ton. That means lasting comfort and 
freedom every minute Kotex is worn. 
But, mind you, sides on/yare cushioned 
...the absorbent center surface is left 
free to do its absorbent work safely. 





CANT FAIL... = ai 


There is a special center layer in the 
heart of the pad. It has channels that 
guide moisture evenly the whole 
length of the pad—thus avoids acci- 
dents. And this special center gives 
“body” but not bulk to the pad in 
use... makes Kotex keep adjusting 
itself to every natural movement. No 
twisting. The filler of Kotexisactually 
5 times more absorbent than cotton. 
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Now you can wear what you will 
without lines ever showing. Why? 
Kotex ends are not merely rounded 
as in ordinary pads, but flattened and 
tapered besides. Absolute invisibility 
always. No “give away” lines or 
wrinkles or “bunches.” 











NEW ADJUSTABLE BELT REQUIRES NO PINS 
No wonder thousands are buying this truly remarkable Kotex sanitary 


belt! It’s conveniently narrow... easily adjustable to fit the figure. And 
the patented clasp does away with pins entirely. 


WONDERSOFT KOTEX 


Try the New Deodorant Powder Discovery . . . QUEST, for Personal Daintiness. 
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DAYDREAMS 


(Continued from page 10) 


though it did not seem to bother other 
members of the class. The child was 
not merely inattentive, he was resort- 
ing to daydreaming as a means of eas- 
ing an uncomfortable situation from 
which he could see no other means of 
escape. 





Tue outward and visible signs of day- 
dreaming are not unlike the outward 
and visible signs of experience in 
imagination. (The difference between 
daydreaming and imagination, how- 
ever, is the difference between sheer 
pretense and truly creative activity 
Many adults are far too dull them- 
selves to be fully appreciative of the 
dignity and value of imagination. Be- 
ing fearful, they try to crush out every 
form that imaginative experience as- 
sumes. If imaginative experience takes 
the form of a verbal tale, a beginning 
of the habit of lying is immediately 
suspected. If it takes graphic form, it 
is often considered a threat to prac- 
tical effectiveness. If it takes the form 
of dramatization, it is often inter- 
preted as pretense and insincerity. If 
it is projected in the form of music, it 
may be exploited to the injury of the 
creative activity itself. 

Both parents and teachers need to 
be sensitive to the significance of im- 
agination as well as of daydreamin 
There is real need to discover ways by 
which the fine quality of imagination 
may be developed and directed toward 
socially useful channels. Indeed, there 
is need to discover the conditions 
which stimulate and develop imagina- 
tign in human beings. 

/ Daydreaming, on the other hand, 
never takes the form of constructive 
activity/ At best, it is productive of 
negative benefits only, and it may de- 
stroy the ability to make creditable 
adjustments to life and to face facts 
with courage and confidence. It should 
be recognized as a symptom that the 
dreamer feels that conditions are for 
some reason intolerable. If the day- 
dreaming threatens to become habit- 
ual, and to be a handicap, it is stupid 
to regard it as a problem and try to 
prevent or cure it (The only reason- 
able procedure is to attempt to dis- 
cover the basis for it and as far as 
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possible so to arrange conditions for 
growth and development that they will 
guarantee a feeling of satisfactory 
achievement on the part of the dream- 
er. } 


IT is conceivable that Perents might 
not know how to go about the discov- 
ery of the basis for daydreaming. It 
would seem that certain questions 
could be answered by a reasonably in- 
telligent parent, which might throw 
light upon the cause of daydreaming in 
a child. It must be remembered always 
that conditions which appear to be en- 
tirely satisfactory when checked 
against statements of “standard’”’ con- 
ditions may still be intolerable to a 
particular child. 


quently for playthings or playmates 
that are consistently denied? 

Is there spontaneous expression of 
pleasure in the clothes that are pro- 
vided ? 

Are experiences permitted to his 
playmates consistently denied to the 
child? (For instance, going to the 
library, to the playground, on camping 
trips, or to picnics.) 

Is competition in the family group 
too much for the child? 

Is there reason for the child to feel 
that he is loved and needed and 
wanted ? 

Is there a reasonable amount of suc- 
cess or satisfaction in school work ? 

Is there reasonable social recogni- 
tion in the family as well as in play 
and work groups outside the home? 

This list of questions might be ex- 
tended indefinitely. They are proposed 
merely as a workable basis from which 
parents and teachers can track down 
possible causes for daydreaming. 

The essential danger in daydream- 
ing is that the dreamer may substitute 
the dream image of himself and the 
dream achievement, for his actual self 
and his actual achievement, and so be- 
come permanently maladjusted. Day- 
dreaming itself is not subject to treat- 
ment; but the conditions under which 
one lives are{ Each individual, regard- 
less of age, must enjoy a measure of 
satisfaction of his need for security 
in all forms. He must have some tasks 


/ Does a child wish intensely and fre- | 
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in which he can surely succeed. He 
must have some basis, for self-confi- 
dence and aaa 

At the same time, each one must 
have experience outside of routine. 
New experience—adventure— is a need 
which can be satisfied in some lives 
only through daydreams or imagina- 
tion; and imagination depends upon 
greater intellectual capacity than 
many individuals possess. Sheer poy- 
erty of experience and limited mental 
ability make daydreaming the only 
means of escape from boredom ayail- 
able to many people. 

Perhaps the greatest single cause of 
daydreaming comes from a feeling of 
not being loved, of having no friends, 
of not being wanted by any one, of 
being considered a caiaaiale 

Many persons suffer acutely from 
the feeling of being unloved even when 
others are truly devoted to them but 
are too inarticulate to express their 
love. Alfred Adler insists that the baby 
who is unwanted has a particularly 
hard struggle in his effort to main- 
tain his trust in the love of others. All 
human beings share the need to be 
recognized, admired, loved. There are 
many children, and adults as well, 
who are not very attractive, not very 
admirable, not very lovely. They do 
not call out the kind of response from 
others that gives them the assurance 
and the reassurance that are needed. 
Consequently, they resort to day- 
dreams in which they are beautiful, 
as they conceive beauty; powerful, as 
they conceive power; and loved, as they 
crave lov 

As we go on in life it seems more 
and more apparent that there is no 
experience which is in itself a vice or 
a virtue, a liability or an asset. Even 
daydreaming may be either, depend- 
ing upon its effect upon the total per- 
sonality of an individual and its rela- 
tion to other people. Here, as in other 
considerations of human experience, 
the insight into the whole experience 
of the individual is essential to inter- 
pretation of the symptom called day- 
dreaming. Here there is the same dan- 
ger in prescribing that exists in pre- 
scribing for other behavior manifesta- 
tions. Daydreaming is not apart from 
the whole experience of an individual 
but must be understood in relationship 
to the whole. 


DRAWING BY 
GERTRUDE HERRICK HOWE 
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YOULL BE INTERESTED 


In the Questions Which the 
Convention in Miami Is Discussing 


O consider efficient methods of 
ii eemarating for the advancement 
of education, parents and teachers 
from all sections of the United States 
meet in Miami, Florida, April 29 to 
May 3, for the Thirty-Ninth Annual 
Convention of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

Because delegates to this Conven- 
tion will represent the citizens most 
deeply interested in the education and 
welfare of children, their coming to- 
gether from all parts of the country 
is an event of profound significance. 
A program designed to broaden their 
horizons for educational service has 
been planned. 

Delegates and visitors will have an 
opportunity to absorb new ideas and 
to disseminate them. Exchange of 
ideas and experiences between dele- 
gates from New Hampshire and Ore- 
gon, from Maine, Mississippi, and 
Minnesota, and from other widely sep- 
arated points will be mutually ben- 
eficial and stimulating. When a dele- 
gate from North Carolina relates how 
parent-teacher associations aided 
school administrators in keeping 
Schools of the state open for a full 
term during the worst economic pe- 
riod in their history, it will doubtless 
be helpful to delegates from states 
which were less successful in com- 
bating the effects of reduced school 
budgets. 

Although this Convention has for 
its theme, “The Home—the Index to 
National Life,” much discussion at the 
Convention will center on educational 
matters, since parent-teacher associ- 
ations function in connection with the 
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schools, and in the last analysis the 
school is regarded by most parents as 
an extension of the home. 

In choosing the Convention theme, 
the Program committee, through its 
chairman, Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, 
pointed out its belief that “we must 
begin with the home if we are to raise 
the standard of American living. If 
we really wish better schools and bet- 
ter communities, the home is the place 
to begin to work for them.” 


THE home has already been a main 
center of interest for the Congress, 
which in its early days functioned in 
the home as the National Congress of 
Mothers. Its original purpose was to 
“promote the manifold interests of the 
home,” and it set for itself the primary 
task of raising the standards of home 
life, which necessitated educating par- 
ents in all the points which are con- 
ducive to the best kind of home. That 
it has adhered to its original purpose 
is demonstrated in the choice of the 
theme for this year’s Convention. 
The home will be discussed in the 
following conferences: “How to Meet 
Problems Arising in the Home 
Through Rapid Social and Economic 
Changes,” presiding, Dr. Adelaide S. 
Baylor; ‘Activities and Projects for 
Home Education,” led by Ellen C. 
Lombard; “Leadership in Parent Ed- 
ucation,” Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt; “‘Char- 
acter Education in the Home,” Dr. 
Joseph M. Artman; “Leisure and 
Home Life,” J. W. Faust; and a panel 
discussion on “The Home—the Well- 
spring of the Cultural Arts,” with 
J. W. Faust, Mrs. Robbins Gilman, B. 
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THIS is the Way 
your child should sit 
at school 





+ « « back erect, chest expanded, feet 
firmly on floor. The book is not lying on 
the surface of the desk... but rests at 
about the height of the chin, at a right 
angle to the line of vision, and at a distance 
adjustable for each child's eyes and the 
varying conditions of light and print. 


Seated in the American Universal Better 
Sight Desk, shown below, your child 
assumes naturally and comfortably the 
position illustrated. In such relation to 
textbook or desk work eyestrain is min- 
imized. Desk top is convertible for writing 
or other manual work without sacrifice of 
erect posture. The bookrest insures read- 
ing at proper angle and focal distance 
while maintaining good 
posture—the desk design- 
ed for eye work without 
eye strain. 


In every community, 
public interest and co- 
operation in securing 
Better Sight Desks to re- 
place obsolete types will 
assist educators who 
want to protect the wel- 
fare of school children. 





Send for “Guardians of Eyes and 
Health at School” 


If you have a child at school or will have, you need 
this interesting, enlightening booklet. Fill in and 
mail the coupon for a free copy. 


AMERICAN SEATING 
COMPANY 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools 
Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan 


8) Distributing Branches in All we 
SF 
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| American Seating Company N-5 { 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, I 


a copy of your booklet, * ‘Guardians of Eyes and | 
Health at School.” 
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H. Darrow, and Mayme E. Irons, par- 
ticipating. 

A presentation of the work of the 
Home Service Department will be 
made at the Tuesday morning session, 
under the leadership of Mrs. C. H. 
Thorpe, Director. 

Dr. Bernard C. Clausen will make 
an address on “The Home—the Well- 
spring of Spiritual Growth,” at the 
evening session on May 1. 

“Home Makes the Community” is 
the topic of the presentation which 
Mrs. A. B. Shuttleworth, Director of 
the Public Welfare Department, and 
six National committee chairmen will 
make at the session on Friday morn- 
ing. 

Mrs. Shuttleworth hopes to bring 
to the delegates a clear picture of 
what can be accomplished by the Pub- 
lic Welfare Department for the bene- 
fit of the home and the community. 
She states that legislation is often the 
only means of obtaining childhood 
rights and that parents should be 
familiar with laws and ordinances per- 
taining to or protecting children. She 
believes that the local association 
should keep in touch with agencies 
doing protective and preventive work, 
see that juvenile court service is 
of a high standard, and that the 
community assumes responsibility for 
the dependent and the delinquent 
children. 


AMONG the topics which will be dis- 
cussed are the need of having good 
reading material available through es- 
tablishment of proper library facil- 
ities; the educational program of the 
Congress for the production, distri- 
bution, and exhibition of motion pic- 
tures which are suitable for the recre- 
ation and education of youth; estab- 
lishing, equipping, and maintaining 
recreational centers in order that all 
children may have equal opportunity 
in using them; and safety education 
in home and school. 

Each afternoon of the Convention 
from 1:30 to 3:30 o’clock, conferences 
are scheduled. These conferences cov- 
er the wide variety of interests to be 
found in an organization of 1,580,000 
members, and include: parent educa- 
tion, radio, school education, humane 
education, Summer Round-Up of the 
Children, rural service, membership, 
legislation, library service, motion 
pictures, recreation, safety, the ex- 
ceptional child, music, student aid, 
character education, home education, 
homemaking, international relations, 
child hygiene, the NATIONAL PARENT- 
TEACHER MAGAZINE, and Congress 
publications. ; 

For the rest of the afternoon time, 
following the conferences, delegates 
will be free for informal conferences 
or to take advantage of Miami’s many 
opportunities for recreation. 
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A PARENT-TEACHER PROGRAM 
1935-36 


THE MODERN PARENT 
KNOWS THE SCHOOL 


™ For the convenience of local parent-teacher associations, the NATIonar 

PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE will again offer a Parent-Teacher Program 
designed to stimulate helpful, revealing, practical discussion. While the 
program outlines planned for 1935-36 will be of interest to all Con. 
gress units, each outline may be changed, adapted, and modified if neces. 
sary to help school communities and parent-teacher associations of vary- 
ing types to understand their schools; to promote P. T. A. member partici- 
pation and activity; to plan social meetings. The Parent-Teacher Program 
for 1935-36 begins in the September, 1935, issue of the magazine and 
continues for eight consecutive months. Well-known parent-teacher spe. 
cialists are giving valuable help in planning the outlines. Leaflets describ. 
ing the program will be available free to local Congress units and to sub- 
scribers to this magazine from the offices of the NATIONAL PARENT-TEACH- 
ER MAGAZINE, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


1. The Beginning of School 


School education begins earlier today than ever before. The nursery school 
and the kindergarten precede the elementary school and contribute to the 
child’s development. 


2.. Newer Methods of Teaching the Three R’s 


Many changes have been made in teaching these fundamentals. In order 
to keep pace with the newer teaching the modern parent is seeking in- 
formation. 


3. Geography as a Basis for World Citizenship 


No school subject lends itself more hopefully to the fostering of world 
understanding and friendship than geography. 


4. History—an Aid in Modern Living 


To give an understanding of present conditions and tendencies the teach- 
ing of history is necessary. Wisely presented, this subject may be of great 
value to the next generation. 


5. The Contribution of Home Economics 
to Family Life 


The teaching of all phases of home management carries over from school 
to home much that tends to conserve resources and make family relation- 
ships more ideal. 


6. Art in the Life of the Child 


The study of art opens the door to professional careers, leisure-time occu- 
pations, and the production of beauty in every walk of life. 


7. The Influence of Music on Children 


A love of good music, started in the preschool period and continued 
through school life, means character-building, possibilities for vocations 
and avocations, and lasting satisfactions. 


8. The Liberal High School Curriculum 


The high school marks the beginning of a new educational experience for 
the child. The modern curriculum deserves the study of parents that home 
and school cooperation begun in the elementary school may continue at 4 
time when it is most needed. 
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A PARENT EDUCATION STUDY COURSE 
1935-36 


THE PROGRESSIVE HOME 


s Hundreds of local Congress units are now following study courses. 

Many of these groups have been following the Parent Education Study 
Courses which have appeared in this magazine under the direction of Dr. 
Ada Hart Arlitt, chairman of the Committee on Parent Education of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. They, as well as study groups 
which are being organized for the first time, will be glad to know that 
beginning with the September, 1935, issue the NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
MAGAZINE will again offer a carefully planned course, under the direction 
of Dr. Arlitt, consisting of eight monthly articles by distinguished special- 
ists in various fields. Built around the home and family relationships, the 
course offered for 1935-36 will interest the individual parent as well as 
the group. Questions and study outlines will be provided to guide dis- 
cussion, and there will be lists of references for those who wish to do 
additional reading. Leaflets describing this course will be available free 
tolocal Congress units and to subscribers to this magazine from the offices 
of the NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


1. Founding a Family 


The ideal home rests on parents who are ideally mated, have similar 
interests, respect each other, love children, have adequate means to found 
a home, and have had some training in homemaking and child care. 


2. The Well-Managed Home 


A well-managed home runs smoothly because of division of work and 
responsibility, simple and beautiful equipment adapted to needs. 


x I Management of Children in the Home 


The wise management of children is dependent on the right “climate” in 
the home, good example, harmonious family relationships, and a good 
start in habit formation. 


4. Money Management in the Home 


Wise management of money, which implies living within income and pro- 
portionate distribution of income, contributes to the happiness and 
character development of every member of the family. 


5. Home Play and Recreation 


A consideration of outdoor and indoor play, constructive games for 
children, the place of hobbies for parents and youth, music, and radio. 


6. The Home as a Cultural, Spiritual Center 


The ideal home is a place of rest and spiritual refreshment; where children 
learn to know and love books and beauty, choose vocations and avocations, 
and train for civic usefulness. 


7. Outside Interests 


Enrichment comes to the home through the outside interests of parents 
and children: social, civic, and professional clubs, travel and vacation 
experiences, nature study, photography, and many other pursuits. 


8. Children as Future Homemakers 


The homes of the future depend largely on the incentives which children 
are getting from the homes of today. 
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STRAINED FOODS 
FOR BABY 
with new Aner 

flavor 


ABIES can lord it over grown-ups now. 
Their Gerber Strained Vegetables are 
canned an exclusive new way that gives them 
new, fresher flavor . . brighter color. Gerber 
Shaker-Cooking (patent applied for) shortens 
cooking time 50% to 60% . . preserves fresh- 
ness .. cooks more uniformly . . avoids over- 
cooking. 

Gerber’s Strained Vegetables are specially 
grown... fresher, richer in vitamins. They're 
put through scientific processes which can’t 
be duplicated at home. Air is excluded to 
protect vitamins lost in open saucepan cook- 
ing. Moisture is regulated 


to save minerals usually te ty 2 
poured off in water. baby’s daily care 


Straining is fivetimes w,:., et a Giomnne 
finer than kitchen sieves. _instructorofnursing, 
Gerber’s Strained Vege- “Baby's Book” is 


tables are unseasoned for full of simple, prac- 

; tical suggestions 
serving as they areorfor hour baby’s bath, 
seasoning as your doctor clothing, sleep and 
directs. They'll save you pore Pages 
tiring work. .andthey’re fof fecording doctor's 


ee a feeding and other 
better for baby. special instructions. 


You'll find it an in- 
valuable aidin baby’s 
daily care. If your 
hospital does not 
supply it, write us. 


Strained Tomatoes..Beets 
..Green Beans. . Vegetable 
Soup. . Carrots .. Prunes 
.. Peas. . Spinach..4%-oz. 
cans. Strained Cereal . . 


10% -oz. cans. 
Ask Your Doctor a 


Gerber's 


Shaker -Cooked Strained Foods 
NP-5¢ 





MOTHERS! Send for these helpful books. “*Baby’s 
D "practical information on daily care of 
baby, by Harriet Davis, R. N. 
“Mealtime Psychology,” by Lillian 
B. Storms, Ph. D.— widely distrib- 
uted to mothers by physicians for its 
practical suggestions in developing 
normal eating habits. 

GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
FREMONT, MICHIGAN 

(In Canada: Grown and Packed by 
Fine Foods of Canada, Ltd. ,Tecum- 
seh, Ont.) 

Check book wanted: 

0) “Baby's Book."’ Enclose 10c 
the *‘Mealtime Psychology.’’ FREE 
(Enclose 10c additional 
if you wish picture 
the Gerber Baby, ready 
for framing.) : 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 37 











PALACE OF EDUCATION 
California 

ERHAPS the most important sin- 
p.. contribution toward the edu- 
cational features of the California 
Pacific International Exposition will 
be the comprehensive Palace of Edu- 
cation. It will follow the Indian Pueblo 
style of architecture and will contain 
15,000 square feet of exhibit space. 

A unique exposition of education 
has been outlined by the director of 
education under the general theme 
“Education for Good Life.” There will 
be a large central theme room in 
which the seven objectives of educa- 
tion will be portrayed in an artistic 
and animated style. Beautiful diora- 
mas and models are planned which will 
give an allegorical picturization of 
these objectives. Exhibits throughout 
the building will show the manner in 
which these seven principal aims of 
education are developed throughout 
the curriculum from kindergarten to 
the university. Exhibits will also be 
arranged to demonstrate the following 
special fields of education: art, music, 
visual, special, vocational, rural, col- 
lege, university, continuation, adult 
education for the deaf, blind, and 
physically handicapped, and voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

Four important organizations, which 
are allied with education, will exhibit 
in the building—the National Educa- 
tion Association, the State and Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the California Teachers Associa- 
tion, and the American Association of 
University Women. Mrs. B. F. Lang- 
worthy, president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and Mrs. C. L. Turner, president of the 
California Congress, are members of 
the Advisory Commission 
for the Palace of Education. 

The State Board of Edu- 
cation has authorized the 
State Department of Educa- 
tion to cooperate with the 
management of the Cali- 
fornia Pacific International 
Exposition in every way in 
order that educational ex- 
hibits and the _ various 
phases of the exposition 
which bear out the activities 
of the public schools of the 
state may be prepared to 
the best advantage possible. 
This same cooperation is 
being received from the Uni- 
versity of California and 
state teachers colleges. 

Thursday, May 30, when 
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THE P. T. A. at Work 


EDITED BY HELEN R. WENTWORTH, 143 Cliff Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass, 


the opening ceremonies of the exposi- 
tion will be held, is California Parent- 
Teacher Day, at which the National 
and state presidents will be honored. 
The California Congress holds its con- 
vention in San Diego May 27-31.— 
MRs. VESTA C. MUEHLEISEN, Director 
of Education, California Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition, San Diego. 


A CAMP FOR TUBERCULAR 
CHILDREN 


Arkansas 


The second year of a successful experi- 
ment with a Kiddie Kamp for children 
with tuberculosis has been closed at 
Jonesboro, after a ten-week period. 

At the beginning of the year 1932, 
thirty-five patients were sent home 
from the tuberculosis sanitorium at 
Booneville because the county was not 
financially able to pay for the room 
and board of these patients at the 
sanitorium. These children came home 
to be taken care of with other children 
in their families and with other chil- 
dren in schools over the county. 

Some of the members of the Craig- 
head County Tuberculosis Association 
had been observing the results of 
camps for such children, and began to 
seek funds and a location for a similar 
camp to which these children could be 
taken for several weeks each summer 
until they could be built up physically 
and taught good health habits. 

The County Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion solicited the aid of the eight par- 
ent-teacher associations of Jonesboro, 
and these units pledged their financial 
support. They immediately raised $167 
and pledged to give fresh fruits and 
vegetables, milk and butter. Each unit 
gave bedding, sun suits, shorts, etc. 
Members of the organizations spon- 





The Palace of Education at the California Paci- 


fic International Exposition 
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soring the camp volunteered to help 
in the work. The cook was the only 
paid person. The county nurse was to 
stay in camp all the time and have 
charge of the children during the 
night. 

It was decided that the fenced-in 
campus of the junior high school would 
be the ideal spot for the camp because 
of the cafeteria, dining room, lockers, 
and showers in the school gymnasium. 
The school board made no charge for 
the building and equipment, the water 
and light companies gave water and 
light, the gas company gave the gas 
for cooking and for heating water for 
the showers, the telephone company 
left the telephone in the building and 
sent no bills. 

Thirty children were chosen for 
camp from the one hundred who need- 
ed such help. They were in camp five 
weeks, and were weighed and ex- 
amined many times during this period. 
An average gain of five pounds in 
weight was made and some of the chil- 
dren gained as much as_ twelve 
pounds. They were given at least two 
quarts of milk daily, plenty of good, 
wholesome food, fresh fruit, and acid 
drinks. Parents, sponsors, and chil- 
dren were much pleased with the re- 
sults, and each child was eager to re- 
turn the next year. 

With three sponsors—the County 
Tuberculosis Association, the eight 
P. T. A. units, and the Lions Club— 
and with the local ERA and FERA to 
help out with labor and food, and the 
pledges of local wholesale houses and 
friends to furnish food, the camp was 
assured facilities for fifty children the 
second summer. On the opening day, 
however, eight cots were borrowed to 
make it possible for the fifty-eight 
children who arrived to stay. 

With the help of doctors, 
who gave their services for 
tonsil operations, the dream 
of sending each child home 
with all physical defects 
corrected came nearer to 
coming true. 

These children will be 
watched this school year 
through the home room 
teachers. They will remain 
a club which will meet once 
a month to be weighed and 
helped to establish health 
habits. The county nurse is 
expected to keep in touch 
with the homes and report 
the needs of the families to 
the special committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose, 
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and the needs will be met in some way. 
__ANNIE CAMP, Principal, Junior High 


School; Director of Kiddie Kamp, 


Jonesboro. 


IN PRAISE OF PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


Texas 


The three delegates from the Ben- 
jamin Franklin P. T. A. of Wichita 
Falls who attended the state conven- 
tion last November were so impressed 
with the panel discussions held that it 
was decided to try out this method of 
subject presentation in the study group 
division of the organization. The re- 
sults were highly gratifying, and the 
meeting proved unusually interesting 
to the fifty members who were pres- 
ent. 

The topic for this experiment was 
“Child Guidance,” and the five partici- 
pants chosen were men and women 
whose experience fitted them to speak 
with authority on various angles of the 
subject. 

The local Y. W. C. A. secretary dis- 
cussed the Girl Reserves as a means 
of character development. The presi- 
dent of the Wichita Falls Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations talked on 
the cooperation of school and home in 
training for citizenship. A discussion 
by the district’s Boy Scout chief exec- 
utive brought out the value of recre- 
ational training in character building. 
The religious aspect of child training 
was presented by a local pastor, and 
the part taken by modern schools in 
vocational training was outlined by the 
principal of the city’s junior high 
schools. Questions from members 
present were answered by the various 
speakers. 

Where the group is not so large that 
the value of the conversational effect is 
lost, Benjamin Franklin P. T. A. high- 
ly recommends this method of discus- 
sion as one which will create closer 
contact between audience and speaker, 
and stimulate continued interest.— 
Mrs. J. P. COLEMAN, Publicity Chair- 
man, 1800 McGregor Street, Wichita 
Falls. 


“WHERE THERE’S A WILL THERE’S 
A WAY” IN A CITY COUNCIL 
Nebraska 


The growth, strength, and service of 
the City Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations of Lincoln are the direct 
result of the efforts of 3,765 members 
in its twenty-nine local units. 
Recognizing the need of milk for the 
undernourished children, the council 
cooperated with the city schools in 
sponsoring a one-act play tournament 
in which seventeen schools partici- 
pated. The proceeds from the tourna- 
ment were applied to the milk fund. 
Safe playgrounds and wholesome rec- 
reation were promoted by Fun Day, 
the all-city picnic, and the back yard 
playground campaign. Other activities 


were: cooperating with the preschool 
clinic, and conducting schools of in- 
struction for new officers and for mem- 
bership and publicity chairmen. Rep- 
resenting the state, the council acted 
as hostess at the parent-teacher booth 
at the state fair. 

Membership enrolment was carried 
on during the state Parent-Teacher 
Week inaugurated by the official pro- 
clamation of former Governor Bryan. 
Teas were promoted for sociability, 
community meetings were held, special 
committees made personal calls, and 
15,000 bulletins were sent through the 
schools during the week. Two very 
valuable efforts were the educational 
and parent-teacher conferences held 
by Miss Alice Sowers and Mrs. C. E. 
Roe of the National Congress. School 
gardens and mothers’ glee clubs have 
been organized. Of particular interest 
was the play, “A Howling Success,” 
given in January for the benefit of the 
Student Aid fund. The parts in this 
burlesque baby clinic were taken by 
prominent men representing the vari- 
ous civic groups in the city.—MkRs. 
FRED O. LINGENFELDER, 3400 N. Street, 
Lincoln. 


MORE BOOKS—BETTER BOOKS 
Wisconsin 


No organization is doing more to fur- 
ther the efficiency of school libraries 
in Wisconsin than the local Congress 
P. T. A. units. At state exhibits dele- 
gates have been stimulated to go back 
home and, through publicity at local 
meetings, to broaden the desire for 
better library facilities. Many of our 
parent-teacher organizations have 
raised funds for the purchase of good 
books. In fact, this activity seems to 
head the list for small outlays of 
funds.—M. H. JACKSON, Supervisor of 
School Libraries, Wisconsin State De- 
partment of Education, Madison. 


THE STUDENT’S SOCIAL LIFE IN 
THE SCHOOL 


Arkansas 


At a fathers’ night program at the 
high school, the president of the par- 
ent-teacher council pictured for par- 
ents the student attitude toward a 
planned social program. He said, ‘The 
students have often wondered why 
parents and teachers don’t put in as 
much time planning a social program 
for them as they do in condemning 
what they are doing.” He stated that 
the sort of program which the stu- 
dents have in mind calls for the wide 
use of the school building for dances 
under the supervision of parents and 
teachers. 

The parent-teacher association of 
the school voted at this meeting to 
support and endorse the petition of the 
student council to the school board for 
the use of the building for these occa- 
sions.—Adapted from the Hot SPRINGS 
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NEW ERA. 


CONFERENCE ON HOMEMAKING 
Illinois 

The Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, in conjunction with the 
Household Science Institute, invited 
organizations interested in the various 
aspects of homemaking to participate 
in a three-day conference at the Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, March 19-21. 

The purpose of the conference was 
to focus attention of the public upon 
the highly commendable manner in 
which the homemakers of America 
have met the present crisis; to foster 
an organized effort to coordinate and 
unify all that is being done to advance 
the profession of homemaking; to pro- 
mote the exchange of ideas and the 
study of economic and social prob- 
lems; and to establish a basis for the 
dissemination of helpful, authoritative 
information. 

This move on the part of the Illinois 
Congress was actuated by the new 
note sounded by the National Congress 
when “The Home—the Index of Na- 
tional Life” was selected for its 1935 
theme. : 

The Iowa Congress sent a represen- 
tative to this conference.—Adapted 
from the IOWA PARENT-TEACHER. 


P. T. A. BOARD FOR CHILD 
WELFARE 
Washington 


When school opened in Seattle in Sep- 
tember, 1931, many pupils were under- 
nourished and were not adequately 
clothed for the winter months ahead. 
Dr. Worth McClure, superintendent of 
schools, called together a representa- 
tive group of workers and organized 
the Seattle Parent-Teacher Board for 
Child Welfare, with ten members. He 
was elected chairman; the supervisor 
of school lunch rooms, treasurer; and 
a parent-teacher member, secretary. 
The six other members represented 
high school, junior high, grade, and 
preschool Congress units, and the 
Principals’ Association. The secretary 
of the Seattle Community Chest gave 
valuable advice. 

Each Congress unit was asked to 
donate, if possible, fifty dollars. Brave- 
ly the locals shouldered their responsi- 
bility. The richer districts aided the 
poorer ones, and almost two-thirds of 
the total receipts for the first year 
were donated by Congress units. Other 
clubs and individuals gave generously. 
When in May, 1932, the board ended 
“in the red,” the teacher section of the 
organization came to the rescue. 

Clothing was collected, fumigated, 
and reconditioned. New shoes and 
stockings were provided. School 
lunches provided during the first year 
to those in need numbered 62,381 and 
car tokens, 10,240. 

The need was greater during the 
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year 1932-33. Congress units could not 
supply the need entirely. On the advice 
of the Community Chest trustees, the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer (a daily 
newspaper) turned over to the boarg 
the proceeds of its Christmas fung 
campaign. An additional responsibility 
was taken over by the board this year 
in providing 285 pairs of glasses for 
needy children with impaired vision, 
Optometrists tested the eyes free of 
charge and oculists provided glasses at 
cost. 

In 1933-34 the work was continued, 
with a still larger budget. A new item 
was the comprehensive dental pro- 
gram carried out through the Junior 
Red Cross Clinic, with extra dentists 
employed at a nominal cost. The pro- 
gram will cover a two-year period and 
when completed 7,000 children wil] 
have been served. 

For the third year the board, in 
January, 1935, received the Christmas 
Fund of the Post-Intelligencer for aa- 
ministration. 

Thousands of children have been 
cared for each year—willingly, lov- 
ingly, and without humiliation. Surely 
the work has been worth while!—Mrs, 
GEORGE HANNAH, Historian, Washing- 
ton Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


COMMENDATION FOR 
OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
New York 


Once a month, the superintendent of 
schools of White Plains holds a round 
table conference with parent-teacher 
leaders in his city in an effort to in- 
form them concerning the needs, the 
purpose, and the importance of public 
education. Our Public Schools, com- 
piled by Miss Charl Williams and pub- 
lished by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, is used as a 
reference book for these monthly con- 
ferences. The superintendent says that 
if we are to stand for adequate sup- 
port of education it must be because 
we are thoroughly informed about the 
subject and can take an intelligent 
stand in behalf of the public school. To 
his mind there is no better textbook 
than Our Public Schools.—NEW YoRK 
PARENT-TEACHER. 


INTEREST IN ADULT EDUCATION 
GROWS 


Massachusetts 


As a result of interest and initiative 
which started in the Lexington Parent- 
Teacher Council, which were later 
greatly strengthened by the Recrea- 
tion Association and the school au- 
thorities, a series of classes for adults 
was begun early in January. 

About thirty-six subjects were out- 
lined and an instructor was secured 
for each of them. Each series consisted 
of six lessons in six consecutive weeks, 
and each lesson lasted one hour. 
Classes were held in the high school. A 
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list of the subjects was published, but 
it was announced that subjects were 
to be dropped or others added accord- 
ing to the interest shown, and that it 
would be possible to prolong the 
courses over a longer period if this 
was desired. There was a registration 
fee of only fifty cents for each course, 
though this did not include materials 
to be used in some of the classes. 

It is hoped to make at least the 
recreation classes permanent.—MRs. 
LUTHER R. PUTNEY, 55 Locust Avenue, 
Lexington. 


Minnesota 


The parent-teacher association of the 
Denfeld High School maintains an 
active adult education program. It pro- 
vides for the organization of any num- 
per of groups, though limiting the size 
of each. It has been necessary because 
of the great interest shown to have 
several groups in some subjects. There 
are groups studying literature, educa- 
tion concerning the effects of alcohol, 
costuming for school projects, youth 
problems, etc. One literature group 
studied current trends in the training 
of youth as revealed in books and mag- 
azines. There is strong cooperation be- 
tween teachers and parents in all adult 
education efforts. Naturally, this is 
proving of the greatest value to both 
groups, as well as to the parent-teacher 
association._MRS. KATHERINE WIED, 
Dean, Denfeld High School, Duluth. 


Vermont 


The six weeks following the state con- 
vention in Vermont were the busiest 
which have been experienced in par- 
ent-teacher work in the state. Fall 
conferences were held in thirteen coun- 
ties. At each of these conferences 
schools of instruction were conducted 
by the state president, assisted by the 
county director. Model study groups 
were also held and talks on education 
were given by superintendents and 
other educators. 

There were many reports at these 
conferences of excellent work done in 
child welfare and parent education, 
and at the Orange County conference 
new features for creating informed in- 
terest in parent-teacher work were 
reported. Excellent essays written by 
children of the eighth grade on “The 
P. T. A. in My School” were read, and 
a prize play was presented which 
showed the growing interest in parent- 
teacher work through three genera- 
tions in one family. 

In Essex County there are seven new 
associations. The state president and 
county superintendent of schools visit- 
ed schools in this district the week 
before Thanksgiving and found a 
growing and alert interest in education 
and parent-teacher work.—Mnrs. F. 
DONALD CARPENTER, State President, 
28 Kingsland Terrace, Burlington. 
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“FRIENDS OF EDUCATION” 


Maine 


Nearly one hundred years ago groups 
of citizens, deploring the lack of edu- 
cation in Maine, formed an organiza- 
tion known as “The Friends of Educa- 
tion.”” Many educational reforms were 
brought about. Because of the present 
financial need of most school systems, 
the organization has been revived. One 
of the members of the Executive com- 
mittee is the president of the Maine 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Local committees of influential citi- 
zens are being formed, and where 
there are local units of the Maine Con- 
gress it is suggested that they call the 
local meetings, since they are the or- 
ganized groups probably most vitally 
interested in school education. 

A Maine Public School Finance 
Commission was appointed by the 
Governor in 1933 in response to a joint 
legislative order. Mrs. Haven Sawyer 
has been the secretary of this commis- 
sion. Its comprehensive report has just 
been published. Mrs. HAVEN SAWYER, 
State President, 840 Broadway, Ban- 
gor. 


RADIO DISCUSSION GROUP 


Connecticut 


Several months ago when the National 
Congress started the radio talks over 
a national hook-up, the Read School 
P. T. A. decided to take advantage of 
this splendid opportunity for further 
education. 

Due to the late afternoon hour (for 
us easterners) at which these talks 
occurred, it was necessary to ask in- 
terested members to listen in, take 
notes if they cared to, and then meet 
at a future date for helpful discussion 
groups. 

This plan met with splendid re- 
sponse, and discussion meetings were 
conducted at the school every second 
Wednesday from two to three-thirty 
in the afternoon. A mother who was 
formerly a _ school-teacher was the 
leader of the  discussions.—Mkrs. 
GEORGE CATANDELLA, North Avenue, 
Bridgeport. 


DISTRICT PLANS 
New Hampshire 


Representatives or presidents from all 
but four parent-teacher associations 
in the district met in Keene recently 
for a luncheon which preceded the or- 
ganization of the new district board. 
The state president attended and met 
the local representatives. 

The luncheon was followed by a 
business meeting at which the state 
president appointed the officers of the 
new board. The plan of work through 
which local, district, and state organi- 
zations tie into the National Congress 
was outlined, and plans were made for 
a district meeting next fall._—Mkrs. J. 
H. KLINE, Turner Inn, Keene. 
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Orpinary cleansing powders will not do 
the job of Sani-Flush. No other method 
keeps the toilet bowl so sparkling-clean and 
sanitary. You don’t scrub or rub. Just pour 
a little Sani-Flush in the bowl (follow di- 
rections on the can). Flush the toilet, and 
the job is done. 

Stains, film, odors and germs are swept 
away. The porcelain gleams again like new. 
The hidden trap that no brush can reach is 
purified. Toilets become safe and sanitary. 
Sani-Flush is economical. Cannot harm 
plumbing. It is also effective for cleaning 
automobile radiators (directions on the 
can). Sold by grocery, drug, and 
hardware stores—25c. The Hygienic W 
Products Company, Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush .....: 


TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 











The P. T. A. 
What to Do in May 


1. Hold annual elections in May, if 
May is the month designated in 
the local by-laws. 

2. Registrations from the Summer 
Round-Up units competing for 
awards must be sent to the Na- 
tional Office before May 15. 

3. Prepare publicity for papers on 
outstanding accomplishments of 
the year. 

4. Send an account of the finest and 
most unusual activity of the year 
to the editor of “The P. T. A. 
at Work,” NATIONAL PARENT- 
TEACHER MAGAZINE, with illus- 
trative photographs. 

5. Arrange for summer projects 
which have to do with recreation- 
al activities for the children. 

6.Lay out the programs for the 
coming year. 
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LITTLE 
MISS MUFFET SAYS: 


Sth. gum. 


HER DENTIST SAYS: 
‘ : 
otal a il. 
ae Oe ? 
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good for Ait dtcn. 


Four Factors that help teeth 
last a lifetime are Proper Nu- 
trition, Personal Care, Dental 
Care and plenty of Chewing Ex- 
ercise. There is a reason, a time 
and a place for Chewing Gum. 





( Forward Looking manufacturers call upon great Universities to make im- 
| partial investigations of their products. Results of such research form the basis of our 
, advertising. What you read over our signature about chewing gum, you can believe. 
‘ P-891 The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers 
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The NATIONAL PARENT-ITEACHER 
Magazine 
....in YOUR 


P.T. A. and STUDY GROUP 


PARENTS by the thousand are turning to it for guidance and help. 
They like its sound, dependable advice on parent-child, teacher-child, 
and parent-teacher relationships. They know that from cover to cover 
it is rich in material dealing with subjects vital to the happiness of 
parents and children. 





Stupy Group LEapers are finding the material sound, helpful, and 
stimulating, and in keeping with the type of parent education work 
which intelligently seeks to know children, their natures and their 
needs, and tries to protect, care for, and develop them according to 
the findings of the best experts dealing with children. 


PARENT-TEACHER OFFICERS are reading it to keep posted on cur- 
rent developments in the work in which they have so great an in- 
terest—child welfare, parent education, and home and school co- 
operation. 








The Nationat Parent-Teacher MaGazine is the dependable and estab- 

lished guide to finer parenthood and better leadership. Subscribe 

today for YOURSELF, FOR A FRIEND, FOR YOUR P.T.A., OR 
FOR YOUR STUDY GROUP 
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It’s A MAN’S JOB. TOO 


(Continued from page 12) 


1. A complete physical examination 


early in pregnancy, followed by 
treatment that is indicated. 


examination early in 
pregnancy and the care that is 
needed. 


- Medical and nursing supervision, 


care, and instruction throughout 
pregnancy. 


. Attention to any problem that may 


affect the mother’s health or dis. 
turb her peace of mind. 


. A place of confinement that wil] 


provide both comfort and safety 
that the delivery may be conducteq 
with the least chance of accident 
or infection. 


. Supervision, care, and instruction 


after delivery until the mother js 
able to resume her usual activities 
and to carry the added responsibili- 
ty of a new baby. 


. Postpartum examinations one, two, 


and three months after delivery, 


. Arrangements for health super- 


vision of the baby and for such 
further care as the mother may 
need. 

















COMING IN JUNE 
es 
Recreation on 
the Family 
Plan 


by Marian Warren Moore 


Timely and inspiring is this informal 
story by the mother of four children, who 


seems to know how to keep her family 
happy, and help them enjoy the kind of 
vacations that will never be forgotten. 
You'll enjoy it! 
a 
ms. | . 
Summer-Time, 


A Healthy Time 


For Babies 
by Joseph Garland, M.D. 


An old-fashioned fear that summer is a 
danger season for babies is routed in this 
authoritative article by a well-known 
doctor, Parents of very young children 
will be particularly glad to see what Dr. 
Garland has to say. 


Making a Family 
Menu to Suit 
All Ages 


by L. Jean Bogart 


If diet should be adapted to age, must the 
busy housewife prepare different foods 
for the different members of the family? 
Dr. Bogart offers a practical solution to 
the problem, easy to carry out to the ad- 
vantage of all members of the family. 
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FILM 
PROGRAMS 





What We Can Do About Them 


DRAWING BY ROBERT LENNEN 


by Catheryne Cooke Gilman 


HAVE enjoyed the clear—al- 
most too clear—presentation of 
the motion picture institute leader 
throughout the day. I know it is late, 
but I still think the speaker is under- 
estimating the value of the better films 
council, particularly as it operates in 
my community,” said a member of the 
audience of a motion picture institute. 
“TI am sorry if I have not given 
credit where it is due,” responded the 
leader. “Will you explain just what 
your council has done?” 

“We preview or, as you explain it, 
we review, the films and select our 
pictures for Saturday morning’s pro- 
gram. Our local motion picture ex- 
hibitor is very cooperative. He does 
everything he can to help us. We have 
as many as 300 children on Saturday 
morning in the theater. We think it is 
better to have some of the children 
see at least one good program a week 
than for us to sit down and do nothing 
at all, or just to wait for the very won- 
derful program the P.T.A.’s are to pro- 
vide some time in the future.” 

“In the first place,’’ said the insti- 
tute leader, “our plan requires action 
by the strongest and most courageous 
in the community and does not suggest 
sitting and waiting for others to de- 
velop a program. It challenges any 
one with imagination and initiative, 
and it requires hard work. It can be- 
gin immediately and much can be 
realized in a very short time, if the 
same amount of energy is given to it 
that has been spent on cooperation 
with the motion picture industry. 

“Instead of censoring and selecting 
from the films which, even before they 
are produced, are already sold and 
under contract to be exhibited, as film 
councils must do, we suggest a con- 
structive plan, one that operates at 
the source of production and one that 
is fundamentally sound for all chil- 
dren at all times and everywhere. Our 
objectives are new production, new 
distribution, and new exhibition. 
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“The exhibition is to be in our own 
school or community auditoriums un- 
der professional leadership and the 
films are to be selected on the basis 
of quality, not quantity, from non- 
theatrical sources. 

“There is material for a whole in- 
stitute in just the phases of the sub- 
ject which you have raised, but let us 
take one point at a time and examine 
it. 

“Does your local exhibitor have any 
difficulty getting the films suitable for 
children ?”’ 

“Yes, but he does the best he can. He 
can’t make the films, of course, nor 
even change them. He must take what 
he gets,” answered the matinee advo- 
cate. 

“That illustrates perfectly the need 
for a new procedure. The question does 
not concern the manager’s willingness 
to please you, nor his motives, although 
we know both are for his personal 
profit. The point we make is that the 
local motion picture manager cannot, 
in the very nature of things, satisfy 
the P.T.A. with continuous and com- 
plete motion picture programs. The 
exhibitor must buy a large number of 
pictures from each of several com- 
panies before the pictures are made, 
which means that the exhibitor must 
show all of the pictures in a specified 
period of time, regardless of the film 
councils or how many children see 
them. Even though the manager shifts 
a picture now and then from one day 
to another and lets the film council 
fill his theater at an hour on Saturday 
when it would otherwise be empty, 
only a comparatively few children see 
the program. Saturday morning is the 
only free morning children have and 
could better be spent out of doors or 
at home. 

“The second point in your claim is 
that the children’s matinees are better 
than other programs in the theater. 
Do you find that your complete pro- 
gram is always satisfactory?” 











YOUR BABY IS SAFE 








Thousands of mothers each year choose Kiddie-Koop 
to protect baby’s sleep and play against mosquitoes, 
flies and other dangerous insects, playful older chil- 


dren, household pets. Kiddie-Koop, with two-posi- 
tion spring, serves as bassinet, crib and playpen. Also 
ideal for baby’s daily sunbath. Fully screened for 
complete safety at all times. Sturdy construction: 
beautiful finish; folds compactly without removing 
bedding. Kiddie-Koop is sold by leading department 
and furniture stores. Ask for a demonstration. 


Free Booklet for 


Mothers and 
Expectant Mothers 


Gives helpful information on baby's 
sleep and play in relation to health 
and safety. Mlustrates Kiddie-Koop, 
Kiddie-Bath and other nursery fur- 
niture. Write to TRIMBLE, INC. 
1153 Jay St., Rochester, New York 


KIDDIE-KOOP 






Original Folding 
Screened Crib 





If you are planning to change your ad- 
dress, please let us know as far ahead as 
possible whet your new address will be 
so that we may change our stencil rec- 
ord. This will avoid delay in your receipt 
of the magazine. 


THE NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 





MEDART 


PLAYGROUND 
APP ARG > 








When Swings, Slides, Giant Strides, 
See-Saws and all the other equipment 
available for modern play yards claim 
your attention—consider MEDART 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS—especial- 
ly if safety, service, and durability 
concern you most....... Let us help 
you plan your playground by way of 
sharing the practical knowledge we 
have acquired through years of experi- 
ence in the playground apparatus field. 








Write for Playground 
Apparatus Catalog P-2 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING co. 
3534 DeKalb St. - * St. Louis, Mo. 


Sales Engineers in all Principal Cities 
Consult your Telephone Directory 
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RADIO PROGRAM 


National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 





May 2 
“Revitalizing Education.” 
HARRY OVERSTREET, Head of 
Department of Philosophy and Psy- 
chology, College of the City of New 
York. 

May 9 
“The Changing Purpose of Educa- 
tion.” 

FRANKLIN BOBBITT, Professor of 
Education, University of Chicago. 

May 16 
“Relating the Secondary Curricu- 
lum to Life.” 
L. V. KOOS, Director of the National 
Survey of Secondary Schools, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

May 23 
“Provisions for Individual Differ- 
ences.” 
E. O. MELBY, Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

May 30 
“Recent Changes in College Educa- 
tion.” 
GEORGE A. WORKS, Dean of Stu- 
dents and University Examiners, 
University of Chicago. 








What Do You Think? 


The following questions are taken 
up in this issue of the NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE. To verify 
your answers, turn to the pages whose 
numbers are given in italics following 
the questions. 


1. What is a sane attitude to adopt 
with regard to the problems of 
teen age children? 6-7. 

2. What is the basis of the feeling 
of security? 8. 

3. How can we begin early in the 
child’s life to give him a feeling 
of security? 9. 

4. What are some of the causes of 

daydreaming? 10. 

. How can a man be of real help 

to his wife during the months 

before the baby comes? 11-12. 

6.Why should the mother of a 

handicapped child find interests 

outside her immediate job? How 

can she do this? 13. 

. What are some of the causes of 

bashfulness in children? 14. 

8. What foods are necessary in the 

diet of a two-year-old child? 15. 

9. What are some of the benefits 
of giving a six- to twelve-year- 
old child a room of his own? 20. 
10. How is the medical profession 
cooperating in the observance of 
May Day-Child Health Day? 27. 
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“Yes, I think we always have good 
programs. Last week we had ‘The 
Little Minister.’ ”’ 

“Of course, you know I have not 
been in your community, but I was 
told by a mother in this room that last 
week there was the most objectionable 
comedy she had ever seen on your 
program.” 

“I was there,” said a man from the 
audience, ‘and I want to add my testi- 
mony to the fact that the comedy was 
flagrantly unsuitable, not only for 
children, but for decent adults.” 

“I did not see last week’s comedy,” 
defended the matinee advocate, “but 
the exhibitor said it would be all right. 
Children do not get out of comedies 
what adults see, anyway.” 

“The Payne Fund Studies show that 
children in the second and third 
grades get from the humorous items 
in motion pictures 77 per cent as much 
as superior adults and weeks later re- 
member 98 per cent as much; that chil- 
dren in the fifth and sixth grades get 
83 per cent and remember 107 per 
cent as much as superior adults; and 
that the ninth and tenth grades get 
95 per cent and retain 122 per cent as 
much as superior adults after the lapse 
of weeks.” 

“If you will tell me the name of the 
comedy,” said the matinee advocate, 
“I will tell the manager and he will 
take it off.” 

“But the children were exposed to it 
last Saturday and presumably you will 
have another program for them this 
week,” responded the leader. 

“Shall we take up another point? Do 
you find that the motion picture man- 
ager uses trailers to advertise the com- 
ing attractions, or can you control 
them ?” 

“No, we cannot control the adver- 
tisements. The exhibitor says he must 
show them and they are very bad, at 
times.” 

“It was just terrible last Saturday,” 
interposed a mother. “I saw it, and 
old as I am, I had to close my eyes. I 





wanted to shriek, as the children diq” 

“He can’t help that,” contended the 
matinee advocate. 

“I think you have helped us to make 
our points even clearer. Your motion 
picture manager cannot control the 
advertising trailers and your better 
films council does not control the com. 
edy. You also admit that you must 
make your selections from whatever 
the local theater manager has ayaij- 
able at the time, and that the suitable 
films are limited,” summarized the 
leader. 

“Children are going to go to the 
movies auyway,” interrupted a new 
voice, “and it will take a long time to 
develop the program of the Nationa 
Congress, which we all admit is idea]. 
What should we do for our children 
right now ?” 

‘What shall we do until the doctor 
comes? That is your question as I un- 
derstand it,’”’ remarked the leader, “] 
would reply that I would avoid any 
additional exposure to infection. In the 
light of the research, I would not be 
responsible for increasing the atten- 
dance of children at a single perform- 
ance in the motion picture theaters, 
I would let parents take that respon- 
sibility, and not be a party to it. 

“Further,” continued the leader, “I 
would study the National Congress 
Motion Picture Plan and the refer- 
ences listed in the leaflet, and upon this 
information I would organize three 
able committees to work on the three 
major projects of the plan: first, to 
secure motion pictures for formal edu- 
cation in every school for every child; 
second, to conduct wholesome recrea- 
tional motion picture programs in 
school, church, or other community 
auditoriums for all children and youth; 
and third, to organize a campaign for 
the support of legislation to provide 
a federal commission to supervise and 
regulate the production, distribution, 
and exhibition of motion pictures en- 
tering interstate or foreign com- 
merce.” 





BULLETIN BOARD 





State Congress Conventions in May. 1935 


CORREIA... 002200500. at San Diego, May 27-31 
I nibiciansicnccciaiote at Honolulu, May 22-23 
ne GON. at Boise, May 8-10 
New Hampshire.......... at Manchester, May 10 
Washington................ at Spokane, May 13-16 
oc: are at Kenosha, May 14-16 








May 1—May Day-Child Health Day 
May 5-12—National Music Week 
May 18—International Good Will Day 
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CONGRESS 
COMMENTS 





TrRvuE to traditions of southern hos- 
pitality, parent-teacher associations in 
various sections of Florida have invited 
delegates to visit their cities for sight- 
seeing tours, en route to or from the 
National Convention in Miami. Jack- 
sonville, Lake Wales, Fort Myers, St. 
Augustine, Palatka, Ocala, and Silver 
Springs are among the cities and towns 
planning a hospitable reception for the 
Pp. T. A. visitors from all sections of 
the country. 


e 5 . 
For several months, Mrs. Robbins 
Gilman, chairman of the Congress 


Committee on Motion Pictures, has 
been on an extended field trip, holding 
a series of conferences and institutes 
on the educational motion picture pro- 
gram of the National Congress in the 
various states. Since last September 
she has visited the following states: 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 


land, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Jersey, New York, North Car olina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 


Texas, Virginia, and Washington, D. C. 
* a n 


The National President, Mrs. B. F. 
Langworthy, has filled numerous speak- 
ing engagements during the past few 
months, including the conventions of 
the National Association of Deans of 
Women and the Department of Super- 
intendence, and the Annual Safety 
Conference of Greater New York. 

Following the National Convention, 
she will attend state Congress conven- 
tions at Spokane, Washington, and San 
Diego, California. 

. * a 


Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, First Vice- 
President, has accepted a position on 
the faculty of the School of Education, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 


The new Parent-Teacher Manual 
and the reprints concerning duties of 
officers and chairmen for use in the 
1934-35 Local Unit Packages are now 
available. A new service to local units 
is offered this year. The Manual will 
be distributed to local Congress units 
on the basis of membership, one for 
each fifty members. The membership 
reports sent to the National Treasurer 
will be the basis for shipments. This 
service is planned to encourage a cir 
culating loan service of the Parent- 
Teacher Manual for the guidance of 
members in all phases of the parent- 
teacher program of service. 

a e et 


Jabin Hsu, General Secretary of the 
national Child Welfare Association of 
China, in his report of the association 
for 1934, makes these interesting state- 
ments: 

“A well-known book on parenthood 
education, written by Dr. Ada Hart 
Arlitt of the University of Cincinnati, 
was translated and published in the 
course of the year and is being wide- 
ly distributed. The translation has 
reached its second edition, so big is 
the demand. [Dr. Arlitt is the Con- 
gress chairman of Parent Education.] 

“A petition has been filed with the 
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National Government to emphasize the 
importance of parenthood education 
in schools above the rank of middle 
schools. It is hoped that a rescript will 
be received in the near future approv- 
ing the suggestions.” 

The monthly magazine of this asso- 
ciation in China, called Modern Par- 
ents, is sent to the editorial office in 
exchange for the NatTIONAL PaRENT- 
TEACHER MaGazINe. This month we 
came across a cut of the Congress oak 
tree, but the caption was beyond us. 


Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, National 
President, announces that in accord- 
ance with action of the National Board 
of Managers following the 1934 Na- 
tional Convention, an Advisory Council 
for the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has been formed, com- 
posed of the following members: 

Miss Jane Addams, Hull House, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Dr. John L. Alger, Rhode Island Col- 
lege of Education, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. Willard W. Beatty, Superintendent 
of Schools, Bronxville, New York. 
Mrs. Joseph T.° Bowen, President, 

Juvenile Protection Association, Chi- 

cago, Illinois. 

Dr. Lotus Coffman, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Miss Bess Goodykoontz, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Ernest Horn, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Dr. Robert E. Hutchins, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Dr. Edward Knight, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Harry 
dent 
York. 

Dr. Gertrude Laws, Bureau Parent 
Education, California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Dr. William McAndrew, Editor, School 
and Society, Orienta Point Apart- 
ments, Mamaroneck, New York. 

Dr. Harry Overstreet, College of the 
City of New York, New York City. 
Judge Fred Raymond, 641 Prospect 

Avenue, 8S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich- 

igan. 

Dr. William L. Russell, New York Hos- 
pital, Psychiatric Clinic, 525 E. 68th 
Street, New York City. 

Dr. Carson Ryan, Office of Indian Af- 
fairs, U. S. Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Robert Sproul, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California. 

Dr. Edward Thorndike, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Mr. Melville Threlkeld, Matson Build- 
ing, San Francisco, California. 

Dean Willis L. Uhl, School of Educa- 


Langworthy, Superinten- 
of Schools, Gloversville, New 


tion, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington. 
Dr. Carleton Washburne, Superin- 


tendent of Schools, Winnetka, IIli- 
nois. 

Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Palo Alto, California. 


Dr. F. J. Zimmerman, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 


Dr. George F. Zook, American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Miss Katharine Lenroot, Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Morse Cartwright, American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, 60 East 
42nd Street, New York City. 
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ALL FOR 
10c A DAY 


NEW EASY 
TYPING COURSE 









REMINGTON 
PORTABLE 


©2oe 
YS 


LEARN the thrill of easy 
typing on your own brand 
new Remington Portable 
for only 10¢ a day. Pay only 
for the typewriter itself... 
an unbelievably low price for the most 
rugged, dependable portable on the mar- 
ket. Not used or rebuilt. A genuine brand 
new Remington Model 5 with every essen- 
tial feature of big office machines, includ- 
ing standard 4-row keyboard; standard 
width carriage; back spacer; automatic 
ribbon reverse. Easy typing course and 
handy carrying case included. You don’t 
risk one cent. Mail coupon today... try this 
machine for ten days without risk. Don’t 


FREE TRIAL 
OFFER 


delay! Terms are lowest ever, price can- 
not be guaranteed. Clip coupon now. 






TO PARENTS: 


10¢ a day will give your child 
this head start. Tests by lead- 
ing educators prove children 
learn to read faster; composi- 
tions are longer; 
general grades & 
improved as 

much as 14% ... with a typewriter! 
When it costs so little every child 
should have this great help. Mail 
coupon for full facts about amaz- 
ing Remington Portable bargain. 
SSCS EHHEHEHEHEEEHEHEEEHEEESELEEEEEES 
Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 253-E. 

205 East 42nd Street, New York City 

Please tell me how I can get a complete Remington 
Portable, with typing course and carrying case, for 
only 10¢ a day. 

Name _ 


Address 


MAIL 
ee} 8) te), | 
TODAY 





Thumb-Sucking 


STOPPED THE NEW WAY 
Simply apply BITE-X to thumbs or finger 
tips. It instantly forms a tough transparent 
coating unpalatable to taste. Also stops nail 


biting. Contains Aloin, 3.1%—Oleo Resin 
Capsicum, 1.5% in a collodion base. Approved 
by child specialists. Send for free booklet. 


Satisfactory Results or Money Refunded 
MAIL $1.00 to Dept. 655 
Child Welfare Guild, 386 4th Ave., New York 











PROGRAM 
HELPS 


for your 
P.T.A. and Study Groups 


may be obtained 
free of charge 


from the 


Health Education Department 
DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
11 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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BOOKS HELE 


F. NIMKOFF, associate pro- 
Mi fessor of sociology at Bucknell 


University and director of the Insti- 
tute for Family Guidance in Lewis- 
burg, Pennsylvania, is the author of 
an interesting, lucid, and agreeably 
written book, THE FAMILY (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin. $3). This work is in- 
tended primarily to be used in college 
classes in the study of family life and 
problems. It is reviewed here because 
of its suitability—except, possibly, for 
the somewhat technical opening chap- 
ters—for study or additional reading 
in parent-teacher classes of the more 
advanced type. 

Professor Nimkoff begins by saying 
that science has established two facts 
meaningful for human welfare: first, 
that the foundations of the structure 
of human personality are laid down in 
early childhood; and second, that the 
chief engineer in charge of this con- 
struction is the family. Without moral- 
izing, or being too ethnological, and 
apparently without any particular the- 
sis or fixed idea to expound, he has 
mainly treated of the family as it is 
in this country at the present time, 
with emphasis upon the biological, 
economic, social, and personal aspects 
of family life—more particularly the 
latter as evidenced in the relations ex- 
isting among the various members of 
a family. Each chapter concludes with 
a bibliography, questions for discus- 
sion, and subjects for outside study. 

The author was formerly a student 
under Ernest R. Groves, to whom he 
acknowledges a debt of inspiration. He 
also acknowledges an obligation to 
Professor William F. Ogburn, of the 
University of Chicago, for criticism 
and editorship of the work. 


MORE ON LEISURE TIME 

There is guidance for recreational 
work in THE LEISURE Hours oF 5000 
PEOPLE, a report of a study of leisure- 
time activities and desired activities 
(New York: National Recreation As- 
sociation, $1). 

The objectives of this study were 
(1) to find out what people were do- 
ing in their leisure time, (2) what 
changes had occurred in the use of 


their spare time during the last year 
or so, and (3) what they would like 
to do if they could. 

It was found from answers received 
from 5002 persons that the matter of 
cost was the determining factor. More 
people spent their leisure at home in 
quiet, passive, inexpensive recreation 
such as reading newspapers and mag- 
azines and listening to the radio than 
in any other ways. Going to the 
movies, visiting, reading books, con- 
versation, writing letters, automobile- 
riding, and swimming were the other 
most frequent activities. Of these, the 
only really active one was swimming. 
But people did not stay at home from 
choice. What they wanted to do was 
often quite different. Their desires 
were for out-of-door, away-from-home 
activities, most of which involve ac- 
tive participation—tennis, boating, 
golf, camping, caring for flower gar- 
dens, playing musical instruments, at- 
tending the theater, ice skating, with 
swimming and automobile-riding also 
on the list. Expense kept them from 
doing these things. 

The chief deduction, as far as recre- 
ational agencies are concerned, is that 
people can have what they really 
want only through opportunities af- 
forded them by the community and 
that “the job of providing oppor- 
tunities for people to take part in the 
activities which they would enjoy do- 
ing away from their homes is still 
largely to be done.” 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SCIENCE 

THE ADVANCE OF SCIENCE, edited by 
Watson Davis (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran. $3.50), is really an 
encyclopedia of modern science in 
compact form. The editor is director 
of Science Service, Inc., in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and in preparing this vol- 
ume he has been able to draw upon the 
resources of that organization and of 
the technical and scientific institutions 
of the country. His book answers thou- 
sands of questions that the scientifical- 
ly uninformed may ask—thousands of 
questions that boys and girls ask, and 
to which their parents are unable to 
give satisfactory replies. 





The long journey to the West. 
A decoration from ROMANCE OF THE AMERICAN MAP 
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by 
WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


It is impossible for a lay reviewer 
to evaluate this book in regard to its 
full and accurate scholarship; that 
could be done only by a scientist of 
wide knowledge. What can be done in 
that respect is to point to the impres- 
sive list of Mr. Watson’s collaborators, 
assistants, and advisers. The subject 
matter deals with the formation of 
the earth; geological explorations; 
nuclear chemistry; machinery, espe- 
cially as applied to transportation; 
the fight against disease; eugenics; 
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Drawn by Helen Sewell for the 
THORNDIKE LIBRARY Pinocchio 


and anthropology. It even looks ahead 
in the chapters on the future of our 
population, science, and civilization. 
It also includes what most of us sorely 
need—a list of new words in science, 
and their definitions. As we read this 
record of its advance in all fields, sci- 
ence becomes to all of us the adven- 
turous and thrilling thing that its de- 
votees believe it to be. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

The well-known authority on read- 
ing methods and word lists for chil- 
dren of various age levels, Edward L. 
Thorndike, is the editor of THE THORN- 
DIKE LIBRARY, @ graded library of fa- 
mous classics for children. The first 
set, containing nine volumes (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century. Set, $9; 
single volumes, $1.50), is for children 
about nine years of age. The classics 
included in this set are Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales, Black Beauty, Pinocchio, 
Hawthorne’s A Wonder Book, The 
Little Lame Prince, The Water Babies, 
and Heidi. 

The intention in preparing this li- 
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prary has been to make the acknowl- 
edged masterpieces of children’s litera- 
ture attractive to boys and girls of 
today. To this end the text has been 
somewhat revised by Professor Thorn- 
dike. Simpler, shorter words have been 
substituted for words that are re- 
garded as being outside the child’s 
comprehension, and occasionally a less 





complex sentence structure has been | 


employed. These changes are very 
slight, considered one by one, but 
they are all-pervasive. On compari- 
son, the first paragraph of “Tangle- 
wood Porch” in the Thorndike version 
of A Wonder Book shows that country- 
house has been substituted for county- 
seat, that many-colored has been 
omitted before woods, made glad used 
for gladdened, slope for eminence, and 
home for mansion. These changes are 
without question based on new, sci- 
entifically tested investigation of the 
word-comprehension of nine-year-olds. 
They do not make the paragraph any 
less graceful and finished, but they do 
make it a little less distinctively Haw- 
thorne. 

What will invite children to a read- 
ing of these classics in their new 
edition fully as much as any simplifi- 
cation in words and syntax, is the 
clear, attractive type and the general 
modern appearance of the volumes. 
They look like books that a child would 
naturally get in the habit of using. 


Two new books help to make geog- 
raphy a thrilling subject. One of these 
is ROMANCE OF THE AMERICAN Map, 
by Esse Hathaway (New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill. $2). 


A quotation from the introduction | 


shows the stimulating style in which 
the book is written and the nature of 
the contents: 


... Any man, if he has the stir 
of adventure in his blood, can, if 
he so wills, be off in his mind with 
Hernando de Soto clanking his 
arrogant way up through Florida 
and off toward the Mississippi, 
with Coronado seeking the gleam- 
ing towers of Cibola, with Drake 
loading his Golden Hynde with 
Spanish treasure, with Champlain 
carrying the lilies of France along 
the St. Lawrence, with Joliet, 
Marquette, La Salle dropping 
down the Mississippi, with John 
Smith swaggering his way 
through Virginia, with Daniel 
Boone alone in the depths of his 
beloved Kentucky, with any one 
of scores of danger-loving men 
thrusting their way into, over, 
and down the Rockies to stand on 
the shore of California, gazing 
into the setting sun. 








By drawings of a few old maps— | 


too few, unfortunately—by biography | New York 





Do PARENTS REALLY CARE? 


Whether their children are compelled to use dirty and outmoded books ? 


Whether the teachers, children, and the whole educational program 
are hampered by the lack of adequate supplies of modern books? 


Of course, they care! 


But usually they fail to do anything about it. They fail to insist that the Board of 
Education provide ample supplies of clean, modern books. 


It costs so little to equip your schools with the best in books that passive 
acquiescence in the continued use of battered and outmoded books inevitably 


leads your children and their teachers to believe that you are indifferent to their 


educational welfare. 


You can demonstrate your interest by supporting a healthy book budget. 


THE GATES PROGRAM 
OF READING 


as embodied in 
THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


By Gates, Huber, and Ayer 


The Gates Program of reading is in use in more than 
5000 cities and towns in the United States. It is regarded 
everywhere as the leading method of teaching reading 
today. It capitalizes the strong natural interests of chil- 
dren and employs the strong interest that children have 
in reading materials which lead to purposeful activities. 
Training for comprehension and word-mastery are uni- 
fied, the latter being made an intrinsic phase of compre- 
hension activities. 


Complete instructional materials for the entire 
elementary system from grades one through six 


HEALTH and GROWTH 
SERIES 


By Charters, Smiley, and Strang 
An activity program that induces habit building 


Activities alive with the spirit of childhood serve as the 
agencies for translating health knowledge into health 
habits. Every variety of suitable device that can be em- 
ployed by the child and that appeals to him is utilized. 
In “Things to Do,” at the end of each chapter, there are 
suggestions for work and play; for observation, investiga- 
tion, and recording; for self-direction and self-analysis; 
and for social service, whether in the home, school or 
community. Each activity is an immediate, practical exer- 
cise in principles of health developed in that chapter. 


Available in three-book and six-book editions 


NATURE and SCIENCE 
READERS 
By Patch and Howe 


They are a delight to teacher and pupil in their perfec- 
tion of balance between the two major requirements of 
the course for beginners in science: their factual serious- 
ness lays a foundation for later study; and they present 
facts in settings of text and pictures that appeal. 

The vocabularies of these readers have been checked 
against standard word lists, and great care has been ex- 


_ercised in the gradation of the material. 


Grades 1 through 6 


Boston 


Chicago Dallas 


HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 


Book I Book II 
Canby—Opdycke—Gillum 


Enthusiastically Endorsed By 
Those Who Are Using It 


“The bored expressions on soph- 
omore faces have vanished.”— 
Helen I. Risdon,—a teacher. 

“In my early days in the school 
room, sophomore English was 
the bane of my existence. It 
seemed to me there were so 
many things to teach, and the 
textbooks we had were very dull 
and inadequate guides. 

“Then came the dawn! It was 
in the form of an attractive red- 
bound volume known as HIGH 
SCHOOL ENGLISH, Book II, 
by Canby, Opdycke and Gillum. 
The bored expressions on soph- 
omore faces have vanished, and 
instead there seems to have come 
an eager desire to learn—to use 
better speech, to read in newer 
fields, and to write with orig- 
inality. 

“My pupils are only average, 
but they have been aroused, at 
least, and are interested in doing 
much better work than they have 
done before.” 


A FIRST COURSE 
IN ALGEBRA 


By Lennes 


The simplest adequate treatment 
of first-year algebra ever offered. 
It has been planned definitely 
for pupils and classes of varying 
ability, and tested and adapted 
in actual classroom practice. 


WORLD HISTORY 
By Hayes, Moon, and Wayland 


The story of mankind's progress 
from the Stone Age to the age 
of big business. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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Stamp of 
Merit 


The appearance of an ad- 
vertisement in the NATION- 
AL PARENT-TEACHER MAGA- 
ZINE is in itself a stamp of 
merit. In accepting adver- 
tising the NATIONAL PAR- 
ENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
considers the reliability of 
the product, the reputation 
of the firm advertising, and 
the appropriateness of its 
appeal to the readers. If 
there is the slightest doubt 
about any product or com- 
pany a careful investiga- 
tion is made before the ad- 
vertisement is accepted. 

We want our readers to 
feel they can rely with con- 
fidence upon the entire con- 
tents of the magazine in- 
cluding the advertising. 

‘Listed below are the firms 
advertising in this issue. 
While every precaution is 
taken to insure accura- 
cy, we cannot guarantee 
against the possibility of 
an occasional change or 
omission in the preparation 
of this index. 
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and history, Miss Hathaway shows 
how the blank space of the New World 
was charted with streams, mountains, 
and plains, until the complete map of 
America emerged. 

The other book is UNROLLING THE 
MaP, by Leonard Outhwaite (New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock. A John 
Day book. $3.75). This work covers 
the whole world and the whole history 
of exploration. There are several ex- 
cellent features about Mr. Outhwaite’s 
book. In the first place, it gives an 
adequate account of the great ex- 
plorers, beginning with the misty time 
about 3000 B. C., when the known 
world was a tiny region near the east- 
ern end of the Mediterranean basin, 
and coming down through the ages 
to the most recent flights to the 
Antarctic. In the second place, the 
book is supplied with maps galore— 
fifty-six of them—and what is more 
fascinating than a map? In the third 
place, there are fourteen drawings of 
ships by means of which explorations 
were carried out, with a description 
of the construction of each. The draw- 
ings are by Gordon Grant. The book 
covers an enormous field and required 
extensive research, which has even 
been carried so far as to provide a 
supplementary list of books to read 
about explorations, ancient and mod- 
ern, and about ships and maps. 


An examination of the ANTHOLOGY 
OF CHILDREN’S LITERATURE, compiled 
by Edna Johnson and Carrie E. Scott 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $3.50), re- 
veals most of the stories and verse we 
loved in our own childhood, and much 
excellent, less familiar material. 

The book—a large one of 900 pages 

has been planned for both home and 
school use, but with the latter, appar- 
ently, uppermost in mind because that 
use demands a more highly developed 
technic. Here is a rich store of reading 
for children from the Mother Goose 
period to the time when they can en- 
joy Robert Frost’s “Stopping by 
Woods on a Snowy Evening” or Eli- 
nor Wylie’s ‘Velvet Shoes.’ Besides 
nonsense verses and true poetry there 
are fables, folk tales, myths and 
legends, nature stories, fiction, and 
biography—all these ready at hand 
for the child to sample, read and re- 
read, and lose himself in. The selection 
is good, varied, and abundant. 

In addition to the reading material 
there are valuable guides for the 
parent, teacher, and librarian in the 
form of bibliographies—lists of books 
of general criticism on the subject of 
children’s reading; a supplementary 
reading list arranged by grades from 
the primary through the junior high 
years; biographical notes on authors 
of children’s literature; and an inter- 
esting history of the growth and 
development of children’s literature, 





beginning with mention of the “Babees 
Boke” produced in manuscript about 
1430, and closing with an account of 
magazines for children. 
ee e@ 
BOOKS IN BRIEF 

FIRST AID FOR THE AILING Hovsz, 
by Roger B. Whitman (New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill. $2), 
Clear instruction for the home owner 
about keeping his house in repair, sup. 
plemented by copious illustrations ang 
presented by the writer of the “First 
Aid to Ailing House” column in the 
New York Sun. Excellent. 

THE HEALTH-CARE OF THE Bapy, by 
Louis Fischer (New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. $1). Eighteenth revised edi- 
tion of a standard manual for mothers 
of very young children. Contains new 
material on diphtheria and teething 
and hygiene of the mouth. 

SEX-HYGIENE, WHAT TO TEACH AND 
How TO TEACH IT, by Alfred Worces- 
ter, Professor of Hygiene, Harvard 
University (Springfield, Illinois, and 
Baltimore, Maryland: Charles (¢, 
Thomas. $2.50). Lectures in sex edu- 
cation given before Harvard freshmen 
and welfare organizations. An adult 
book. 

FARM AND VILLAGE HOUSING, report 
of the Committee on Farm and Village 
Housing (Washington: The Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership. $1.15). Report 
of a study of rural housing in America 
made by a committee of experts, with 
their recommendations and practical 
suggestions concerning construction, 
beautification, and financing. 

THE IRON MOTHER, by Charles 
Braibant. (New York: Harpers. 
$2.50). A quietly tragic tale in trans- 
lation from the French, about a moth- 
er who destroyed her son’s initiative 
for the sake of maintaining her own 
supremacy. 

THE HILLIKIN, by Rollo Walter 
Brown (New York: Coward-McCann. 
$2.50). Concerned with the liberation 
of the creative spirit as in all his 
work, Mr. Brown here takes his hero, 
Giles Dabney, through Harvard and 
sends him out to make the world right 
by means of city planning. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY ON NURSERY SCHOOL 
EDUCATION has just been published by 
the National Association for Nursery 
Education, and is available from the 
office of the Secretary at 147 Ruggles 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, at sev- 
enty-five cents a copy. The publica- 
tions are classified and annotated with 
cross references, and an authors’ in- 
dex is included. All the entries refer 
specifically to the work of nursery 
school education and include publica- 
tions in the United States and those 
descriptive of foreign schools which 
are written in the English language. 
Those interested in nursery school 
education will find it useful. 
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